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Rear-Admiral George Dewey. 


THE HERO OF MANILA. 


By J. A. 


The brain of Admiral George Dewey 
is of unusual size and strength, which 
gives him a remarkable character, as 
the quality of his organization is equal 
to the size of his head. He is wiry and 
well built for strategic work. Look at 
his organization, his Motive-Mental 
temperament. His strong and power- 
ful-nose and his long ear, which indi- 
cate, along with the length of his chin, 
from its point to the crown of the head, 
immense sustaining power and physical 
endurance. He has marvellous power 
of concentration, and must have in- 
herited good stock, which supports him 
in any kind of mental and physical 
strain. His eye is keen and intelligent, 
and his brain has an exceptionally large 
amount of perceptive force and execu- 
tive ability. In dissecting his charac- 
ter from his Phrenological develop- 
ments we notice first that his head is 
high from the opening of the ear up- 
ward, which passes over his large Firm- 
ness, and gives him immense tenacity, 
perseverance, decision of character, de- 
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termination of mind, power of resist- 
ance, and an iron will. He has height 
of head also in the region of Benev- 
olence and Intuition, which makes 
him kind and thoughtful, cool and 
considerate, far-sighted and keen in his 
comprehension of all forces at his com- 
mand, and which also enables him to 
know how to use up the resources of 
his own nature as well as those of 
others. He is seldom mistaken in his 
mental calculation of those who are 
working with him. Hence he is able 
to select the right man for the right 
place, and will never get a square man 
in a round hole. In consequence he 
knows how to make a success of any en- 
terprise that he is engaged in, aside 
from naval affairs, and as a man among 
men he will be known for the strength 
of his character, the resolution with 
which he carries out his principles, the 
scrupulous regard for his word, his 
analytical ability in making close dis- 
tinctions, especially in various depart- 
ments of work, and for his large per- 
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ceptive faculties, which make him sci- 
entific, observing, and practical. 

He is very different in temperament, 
build, and character from Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles, Capt. Charles D.Sigsbee, Rear- 
Admiral Charles S. Norton, Rear-Ad- 
miral William T,. Sampson, or Gen. 
Fitz-Hugh Lee. He has not the im- 
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for the sake of victory, but when 
aroused to the conviction of right, then 
his Conscientiousness, and Firmness 
work together and will not let him 
swerve from his point, and like the 
true American character, which is long- 
suffering and forbearing until thor- 
oughly awakened or provoked, shows 




















petuosity of temperament, nor the 
careless indifference, and the haughty 

ride of his enemy, but he possesses 
the combined strength of a well-devel- 
oped constitution, which gives strength 
to his purpose and victory to his en- 
terprises. He is not one to cause pain 


REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY. 


that intrepid valor which makes a sure 
aim without any unnecessary waste of 
strength or ammunition. One well- 
aimed blow of his will be worth those 
of half a dozen men with impulsive 
volatile and more cruel natures. 

As a surgeon he would make a neat 
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operation, but it would be so quickly 
done that the patient would not be left 
in agony or suspense, nor would he 
have the time to anticipate the incision 
before all was over. 

As a man of business he would waste 
no money or time, buy no stock but 
what he paid for and wanted, or what 


great independence of character, and in 
times of danger would be calm and self- 
possessed. 

Admiral Dewey was on duty in 
Washington from 1888 until he went 
out to China, about four months ago, 
to take command of the fleet there in 
preference to the European station 





A GROUP OF CELEBRITIES. 


1. General Miles, Commander of the American Army (on the left). 2. Admiral Sampson. Commander of the North 
Atlantic Squadron (on the right). 3. Captain Sigsbee, former Commander of the Maine (at the top), 4. Rear-Admiral 
Dewey, Hero of Manila (in the center). 5. Rear-Admiral Norton (below). 


he could sell, and as a friend would be 
sympathetic, constant, and true. He is 
not a man of many words, hence, as a 
statesman, he would resemble Gen. 
Grant in sticking to the point and in 
explaining his meaning and resuming 
his seat. He has—like Gen. Grant— 


which had been offered to him. The 
New York “ Tribune ” says of him that 
“his personal popularity in Washington 
was second to that of no officer in the 
United Services, and few were so wide- 
ly known in the National Capitol. In 
personal appearance he was distin- 
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guished, always faultlessly attired, and 
invariably in evidence at the best social 
entertainments. He was considered 
unusually handsome. His naval. ac- 
complishments have marked him as one 
of the leading strategists in the service, 
and his Civil War record demonstrated 
his fighting ability.” He kept a firm 
discipline aboard his own ship with of- 
ficers and men, which made all alike 
admire him. 

He is capable of enjoying social life, 
but he is not a man to let anything 
interfere with duty. He probably 
makes warm friendships, and is devoted 
to home and domestic surroundings. 
His perceptive intellect shows him to 
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be a born soldier and possessed of a re- 
markable memory for places and their 
locations; he would never lose his way 
by land or water. His ambition, which 
is strong, is not of that nature to make 
him carried away by popularity. 
Though susceptible, yet he knows how 
to control his feelings to a marked de- 
gree. He has a remarkable develop- 
ment of Form and Weight, and should 
be able to judge of proportions and dis- 
tance and prove an excellent shot. His 
love of beauty, art, music is not silenced 
by his practical, observing, scientific 
and executive abilities, as the region of 
his temples fully illustrates. 


No, 24. 


Br H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


FIGHTING PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The title of this sketch would appear 
to have been easily suggested by the 
recent events in public affairs. It is 
said that our National Government has 
embarked upon the sea of war through 
pressure of popular sentiment. The 
power of sentiment in human conduct 
is without limit, we know. It drives 
men to extreme action, and is the 
immediate cause of events often most 
destructive. Indiscretions and abuses 
of every name and nature are due to 
sentiment. The history of nations is 
replete with occurrences of great im- 
port that had their origin in the senti- 
ment of benevolence or sympathy. 
How many of these occurrences re- 
sulted in positive advantage to those 
for whom the sentiment was exhibited, 
we may not say, but if “the argu- 
ment of war” were made the leading 
factor it was rarely that final results 
compensated for the terrible cost. 
The French have illustrated the power 
of sentiment many times in their 


history, and given object lessons of the 
most lurid dye. Now the United 
States has appeared upon the theatre of 
the world as an exponent of national 
sympathy, throwing down the gage of 
battle, in behalf of a very small rem- 
nant of oppressed people, and willing 
to try the accident of naval and mili- 
tary encounter with Spain. 

The people of the United States may 
be said to be in fighting form. Sym- 
pathy has aroused indignation. From 
the kinder and gentler emotions we 
have passed to the activity of the severe 
and destructive—the base of the brain 
is in the ascendant. 

But our purpose was not to discuss 
the war undertaken by our rulers at 
Washington; the current press is full 
of that, and our point of view might be 
deemed irrelevant in the present men- 
tal agitation on the subject. We will 
consider, however, a phase of human 
character that has its analogous rela- 
tion to the belligerent measures of a 
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nation; which is, indeed, fundamental 
to such measures. 

Men have been ever given to contest 
for physical superiority. It matters 
not to what degree intellectual civiliza- 
tion has been carried, emulation in 
games and sport that tried to the ut- 
most alertness and strength of muscle 
has been the delight of the masses of 
the people. The good fighter has ever 
been an object of admiration to the 
multitude. To-day the stands that in- 
close an athletic field are often crowded 
with men and women who represent 
the best classes of society, to behold 
some “match” in which the zeal of 
the contestants carries them to the ex- 
tremity of exhaustion and to acts of 
barbarous cruelty. The extreme phase 
of athletics is prize-fighting, or contests 
in which trained pugilists meet by ap- 
pointment to batter each other -with 
their fists until one is “ knocked out.” 
The interest shown in this department 
of “sport” is wide-spread, and not 
altogether confined to the low and ig- 
norant of our population. Not very 
long ago we had occasion to cross the 
Hudson River, and when near the ferry 
met a long and dense procession of men 
and boys hurrying up from the river 
side. There must have been several 
thousands of them. On inquiry I was 
informed that a certain champion of 
the ring had just arrived from the 
West, and these people had assembled 
to see him step into a carriage and ride 
off. The “extras” that evening and 
the regular papers next morning de- 
voted columns to the champion, the in- 
cidents of his trip eastward, and to the 
grand ovation that greeted him on 
landing in New York. No high official 
of American or foreign connection 
would have received half the attention 
that was shown this professor of fisti- 
cuffs, unless there were some matter of 
unusual gravity associated with his ap- 
pearance. 

It is but trite, probably, to remark 
that the professional pugilist has a cast 
of physiognomy that impresses the ob- 
server at once with an idea of physi- 
cality. There is a marked similarity in 
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breadth of head at the base and at the 
jaws. The forehead projects at the 
ridges, and the bone there is heavily 
constituted. The osseous base of the 
nose is broad, and that organ usually 
has a solid appearance in its curvature, 
unless an accident of battle has de- 
prived it of the natural outline. The 
illustrations represent fairly good por- 
traits of men whose “ reputation” for 
prowess in the ring is of the highest 
grade. They differ much in expression, 
yet are much alike in the particulars 
above mentioned. They look strong, 
tough, enduring. They have the hardi- 
hood of muscle; the courage of the 
bull-dog. Certainly one does not see 
much in these faces to admire on the 
moral side. The training of the ring 





CORBETT. 


SULLIVAN. 


does not do much for a man on the 
tender, esthetic and humane sides of 
his nature. James L. Corbett probably 
has more than the average quantum of 
intellectual sagacity found in the mas- 
ters of the fistic art, and has shown 
certain elements of deportment that 
contrast with the usual rudeness of the 
class sufficiently to win the title of 
“Gentleman Jim.” He has an organi- 
zation that shows capacity for doing 
well in lines of action that society re- 
spects. But success in athletic lines 
and a spirit of contention ministered to 
by the strong brain centre back of the 
ear have doubtless led him to try his 
luck with the hard gloves in the ring. 
The “old champion,” he who car- 
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ried the prize-belt for so many years, 
Sullivan, has a head and face much in 
keeping with the type. It is a wonder 
that he preserved so good a nose during 
the period of his supremacy. Note the 
full side head, ample neck, and breadth 
of shoulder. The set of the head re- 
minds one of the ancient gladiators, 
while its outline is not unlike that of 
such specimens of the Roman amphi- 
theatre as have been transmitted in 
marble memoria! to our time. “Gentle- 
man Jim,” who had the “glory” of 
succeeding Sullivan by an exhibition 
of superior skill in the management of 
his knuckles, shows a powerful neck, 
and takes a pose of disdain or of ill-con- 
trolled contempt, as if in contempla- 
tion of the few who might dare to vent- 





MEYER. 


DIXON. 


ure to try conclusions with him upon 
the sawdust. Yet his was a short- 
lived triumph. 

The fraternity of the Ring appears 
to be open to professionals of all na- 
tions. The skilful negro finds no 
serious scruples against his entrance on 
account of color. He may post his 
challenge and expect to have it an- 
swered in good earnest by some knight 
of the gloves, who would deem a victory 
over him no mean consideration in his 
claim for admiration. So it is such a 
man as Dixon has a place in the list of 
fistic worthies, and barring the salient 
evidences of his African pedigree his 
mold of face and head has the athletic 
elements seen in the others. It cannot 
be said that the physiognomy of this 
man is winning, for there is little of the 
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amiable or tender in it. One would 
judge that his experience of fistic duels 
was large and the tonic of muscular 
hardness had grown into the expression. 
Certainly the training these men re- 
ceive for their kind of “work” does 
little for the development and exercise 
of the humane and moral qualities of 
characters In the harsh and cruel, not 
to say vindictive, contests that the rules 
of the Ring permit, the lowest elements 
of human nature are aroused to a very 
high degree, and it is the savage side of 
the men that is exhibited, while an ap- 
plauding assembly prompts that side to 
furious expression. _One may say that 
modern prize-fighting is not accom- 
panied with the barbarity of former 
days. That may be, yet the spectacle 
of two men struggling to wound and 
exhaust each other by repeated blows 
of their clinched fists can never awaken 
any noble sentiment. 

In the face of Meyer there is some 
marks of good-nature. The type is 
German, and play of feeling, naturally 
strong in that race, is seen in the young 
fellow. Germans are not much given 
to sport of the fighting kind, so that it 
is rare enough one of the race is found 
in the ring. We can easily imagine 
how early associations have developed a 
disposition for the fist duel in one who 
probably exhibited talent for boxing, 
and was encouraged by his “ friends ” 
to compete for honors in the “ middle- 
weight ” (?) class. Meyer does not 
look like one who would endure much 
trifling; is rather quick and resentful 
on the side of temper, but in a battle 
has the power no doubt to stand up 
against a great amount of hard treat- 
ment, to “come up smiling,” as they 
say, after a severe round. 

Modern civilization has not advanced 
beyond the stage of international strife, 
in which resort is had to combat with 
the armed hand. Nor will such ad- 
vance be reached so long as popular 
sentiment sustains the brutal encoun- 
ters of these gladiators of the Ring who. 
fight with the unarmed hand. 
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An Analysis of Four Prominent Presidents ‘of the 
United States. 


By Jessie A. Fowuer. 


THE WORLD, MAY 8, 1898. 


+ FY’ HEAD ANALYZED TO FIND THE 
\ FONDNESS OF THE PRESIDENT FOR ms 


Fighting Presidents Compared with the 
, Present Occupant of the Presidential Chair 
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English and American Men and Women of Note. 


MR. T. McKINNON WOOD. 


CuarrmMan Lonpon County Covnclit. 


The new chairman of the London 
County Council is in every way well 
adapted for the important position to 
which he is elected. He is physically 
and mentally efficient to sustain his in- 
dividuality in such an assembly, and to 
direct the affairs of the Council with 
coolness and decision. He is fully 
alive to his surroundings, and very little 





MR. T. MCKINNON WOOD. 


escapes his keen observation; his mind 
is always on the alert. He is particu- 
larly sagacious, intuitive and apt in his 
judgment; he wastes little time in day 
dreaming, and will prefer the tangible 
and practical things of life to the orna- 
mental. He is decidedly steady, per- 
severing and industrious; he could sus- 
tain himself with credit in any place 
where determination, planning talent, 
and powertoorganizewererequired. He 
is methodical in his work, and system- 
atic in carrying out his plans. He ac- 
cumulates knowledge on any particular 
subject with great rapidity, and his 


memory is retentive for all he sees and 
hears. Such a man would achieve suc- 
cess in any department of life, and his 
strong sympathy with progressive 
measures would make him very popular 
with all classes of men. He is decid- 
edly social, enterprising, and tactful. 
His Cautiousness and Secretiveness are 
sufficiently large to enable him to 
prosecute his plans with discretion and 
forethought. He is direct, succinct 
and deliberate in expressing his 
thoughts, and not inclined to waste 
many words. He is a conscientious 
worker, and has the ability to turn off 
work with dispatch and care. He is a 
shrewd business man and not afraid of 
hard work. His leading characteristics 
are moral integrity, pluck, courage, in- 
dependence, keen perception and per- 
severance. He has an intense nature, 
and will throw his whole energies into 
his work and not be discouraged by 
difficulties. Mr. Wood is a compara- 
tively young man, and is favorably 
organized to achieve success in any de- 
partment of life where business apti- 
tude is required. D. T. Evviort. 
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THE LATE REV. GEORGE MUL- 
LER, OF ENGLAND. 


This philanthropist recently died at 
his orphanage at Ashley Down, Bristol, 
at the advanced age of ninety-three 
years. Born in Germany, he early en- 
tered the Lutheran ministry, and for 
many years worked under the auspices 
of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity Among the Jews. His institu- 
tion at Ashley Down was opened in 
1835, and in a recent report it was men- 
tioned that over 120,000 children had 
been cared for. His name will be 


handed down to posterity as the great- 
est philanthropist of this century. 
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The picture of Mr. Miiller is a beauti- 
ful illustration of the typical philan- 
thropist. Firmness and kindness are 
written distinctly in the features of the 
face. Such a genial countenance in- 
spired one with hope and a greater 
trust in humanity. 

George Miiller lived for a purpose. 
All his energies were directed to elevate 
his fellow-men, and to provide for the 
wants of the orphans. 

He was a man of strong faith; his 
large Spirituality gave him implicit 
trust in Providence and an intuitive 
perception of truth. He took an op- 





THE LATE REV. GEORGE MULLER. 


timistic view of life. To him “life 
was worth living ” because it was spent 
in the service of others. His large 
moral brain had an elevating influence 
upon his life and work, but he was no 
mere sentimentalist. Courage, resolu- 
tion, tenacity of purpose and indepen- 
dence were strong elements in his char- 
acter. His reliable judgment, discre- 
tion and tact enabled him to overcome 
many difficulties and successfully plan 
for future emergencies. 

Such a man was like a sunbeam. 
Wherever he went, his sympathy, 
humor and agreeableness must have 
acted like balm upon troubled minds. 
He had a keen insight into human nat- 


ure, and took a great interest in the in- 
stitute of which he was the founder. 
He was especially the children’s friend, 
and his large Philoprogenitiveness gave 
him his fatherly interest on their be- 
half, which never flagged. He had a 
large fund of humor and a very happy 
disposition. 
D. T. Evxiort. 


— ———— 


MRS. CLARENCE BURNS. 


Ex-PreEsIDENT OF THE West Enp Wom- 
EN’s Repusiican Cuvs. 


Have you in your remembrance a 
genial soul whose voice makes your 
spirit rise and your heart grow glad, 
who has a charming personality and 
that wonderful something that we call 
magnetism or individuality, which we 
know is sympathy,—a sympathy that 
comes from a human being who is full 
of loving kindness, a person, in short, 
who is unconsciously spreading this 
sympathy in every direction? If so, 
then that individual must have as large 
and comprehensive a brain as the ob- 
ject of our sketch. 

When we examined the head -of Mrs. 
Clarence Burns we were not surprised 
to find that her circumference of head 
measured twenty-three inches, and fif- 
teen inches over the top from ear to ear, 
and with this equipment for work she 
must show more than ordinary mental 
capacity and executiveness. In fact, 
work must be as sweet to her as idleness 
is to those individuals who do not real- 
ize the fulfilment of a single talent. 

The front portrait before us shows 
her great force of character, while her 
side head indicates the length and 
strength in the occipital lobe. Seldom 
do we find so much combined power in 
the intellect and social qualities as is 
here represented. We have here, aside 
from the mental conditions that are 
favorable to the carrying out of organ- 
izing work, a splendid physique, which 
makes life a pleasure. The features of 
her face betokens aggressiveness, 
power, stability and womanliness. Her 
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chest power gives her remarkable 
capacity to continually oxygenize her 
system, and she readily recuperates 
from exhaustion. She has more than 
ordinary magnetic power and capacity 
to impart vitality. 

She would have made a splendid 
physician, and in that capacity would 
have come in contact with just the kind 
of life to which she could have imparted 
vitality, and with her recuperative abil- 
ity could have easily overcome the in- 
roads made upon her strength by her 
patients. 

When one sees a character so well 
equipped for the battle of life, one 
thanks God for the inclination that ac- 
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companies such a character to do good. 
Were she to devote herself simply to 
social and selfish ends, her character 
would be practically lost to its highest 
‘calling, but with the stimulus of the 
moral brain, she can not only use her 
intellectual gifts to a good account, but 
she is ever ready to present them in a 
feasible manner. She knows how to 
take advantage of circumstances that 
are presented to her for doing good. 
Here is a woman that we should ex- 
pect to find who had a little more to do 
than she could well carry out, but by 
economy of time she makes one stroke 
do in place of two, and as the saying is, 
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“Kills two birds with one stone.” 
Her large perceptive intellect enables 
her to see how she can-benefit two per- 
sons while using the energy that she 
would have to expend in making one 
call in a certain direction. 

Her mind is capable of being inter- 
ested in all reform work, and large 
Philoprogenitiveness and Intuition 
should. make her readily in touch with 
those in poor circumstances in thickly 
populated neighborhoods in our large 
cities, and more especially in tenement- 
house work. There is hardly a depart- 
ment of the district Club work, where 
women can meet and be taught several 
kinds of work, that such a lady as this 











Photo by Rockwood. 


would not be capable of benefiting by 
her influence. The great institutions 
of our Kindergarten work among tene- 
ment districts would be sure to have a 
high appreciation for her, and being 
practical in her sympathies, she will be 
able to teach the women methods of 
economy in all of the departments of 
household economics. 

She should be a very good judge of 
character, and hence know how to ap- 
ply her ideas in a practical form, and 
use the right word in the right place. 
She is not a lady who would believe in 
saving all the flowers that soothe and 
benefit a poor woman’s life to place on 
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her coffin after she had contended, suf- 
fered, and worked with the throes of an 
active life, but she is the one to scatter 
the lilies of the valley and the sweets 
of life while they are here to appreciate 
them. She has large sympathies, con- 
sequently she can take into them a large 
family, and therefore does not confine 
her interests in a selfish way to her own 
home and family, although she is capa- 
ble of being devoted, sincere, and true 
to all who reside there. 

Her organ of Language is developed 
in a practical way. She knows how to 
put things in their right setting, and 
could marshal an army and organize 
work on an ingenious basis by making 
every one do their part, and take a share 
in making the work a success. 

We find that Mrs. Burns was Presi- 
dent of the West End Woman’s Repub- 
lican Club for its first three years of 
existence, and this is work she would 
love to do. 

You cannot pay any compliments to 
such a woman as this, for she has a 
novel way of putting honors that belong 
to herself on some one else. 

J.A.F. 





* 





MR. JOHN T. MILLER. 


LecturER ON MentTat Science AND 
PsycHo.oey. 


The organization of this gentleman 
is a favorable one for health and 
strength. Many men we know of 
would be only too glad to possess such 
vitality, and if he knows how to take 
care of it he may expect to live a good, 
long and useful life. Such men usu- 
ally die from accident or old age, de- 
barring, of course, any uncalled-for 
abuse of strength through overwork or 
dissipation. Men of this stamp sway a 
healthy influence over their patients 
when they are doctors, and inspire con- 
fidence when giving their advice. 

Mr. Miller has inherited a good deal 
of his working material from his father, 
while his temperamental conditions, 
his strong vital-mental tendency, his 


keen sympathies, and his genial manner 
come to him as an inheritance from his 
mother. His head is the size of that of 
the coming man, being twenty-three 
and a half inches by fifteen and three- 
quarters and fourteen anda half. This 
being combined with his superior qual- 
ity of organization give him exceptional 
powers to work. His height too bears 
a good proportion to his size of head, 
and his weight of 185 pounds is a fair 
complement to support his mental cali- 
bre. He therefore has great responsi- 
bilities resting upon him, and more will 
be expected of him as time goes on than 
from the average man. 

His brain appears to be a very active 
one, hence it will be always employed 
and ready for aggressive work. The 
basilar part gives good support to the 
moral and intellectual faculties, hence 
whatever he does will be marked out 
with effectiveness, force, push and en- 
ergy. He is not like Mr. Micawber of 
old, inclined to sit and wait for some- 
thing to turn up, but will hustle around 
himself and make things serve his pur- 
pose and his ends. He does not under- 
take anything unless he has a clear road 
before him and can see where he is go- 
ing, hence accomplishes his work in as 
short a space of time as any one could. 
His brain appears like finest steel to be 
ready for active service. He readily 
takes into account what is going on 
around him, and lets nothing escape his 
mental camera. He has a scientific 
cast of mind, and quickly takes into ac- 
count facts, information, theories and 
principles, which are useful and telling. 
They are also such facts as would be of 
practical use in scientific survey, and 
with less time spent he could rally his 
forces and make the most of circum- 
stances. His mind is a very inquiring 
one. It thinks with a keen object to be 
informed on various subjects, and 
should be able to turn off work with 
considerable dispatch. As a lawyer 
Mr. Miller would be an able pleader,and 
would set before his judge and jury all 
logical facts that were necessary to 
prove his case. His upper side-head is 
well represented, which enables him to 
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take a deep interest in ingenious and 
mechanical work, as well as in literary 
composition. He will know how to use 
up ideas and make the most of them, as 
well as to create new ideas and scatter 
fresh seed. He is not so well developed 
in the financial part of his brain, which 
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ment. He will not therefore do so well 
in a business of his own from a com- 
mercial standpoint, but he would do ex- 
cellently in superintending a business 
for some one else. His moral brain is 
well represented, and the faculties in 
the superior region of his head appear 





MR. JOHN T, MILLER. 


Circumference of head 2334 inches, and 15% inches from ear to ear over the top of the head ; 


from the nasal bone to the occiput, 1434 ; diameter, 63¢ ; 
over the emotional faculties, 5 inches ; weight, 185 lbs.; height, 6 feet 23¢ inches; 
Graduate of the Brigham Young College, Salt Lake 


dark ; eyes, blue-gray ; parentage, German, 
City. 


indicates that he will take a small inter- 
est in money affairs, and in the financial 
part of a business aside from that which 
appertains to an intellectual depart- 


over the perspective arch, 5% inches ; 
hair, medium to 


to be well furnished with good force, 
progressive views, liberal ideas and 
moral sentiments. He will be in the 
vanguard in political and intellectual 
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work, and when he has thoroughly ma- 
tured he will be given the title not of 
commodore, vice-admiral or rear-ad- 
miral; he will take his place among the 
highest ranks and be given the title of 
admiral. In other words, he will work 
so as to command the highest respect of 
all. His social brain is well developed. 
He will make a firm friend, a devoted 
father, a thoughtful husband and com- 
panion, and a successful teacher of the 
young after they have stepped out of 
their boyhood. He borrows’a good deal 
of his Benevolence to support his social 
faculties, so that he is not only all that 
they indicate, but also is sympathetic, 
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tender, thoughtful, philanthropic and 
humane. 

In short, he will be interested in all 
the advance sciences. For instance, in 
all sanitary progress, in new hygienic 
treatment, and will be an excellent lect- 
urer himself on these subjects. Mental 
science, psychology, physiognomy and 
ethical culture will come in for a large 
share of his thought and attention. In 
business he should oversee and manage 
and direct the work of others, for he 
will know how to enlist the sympathies 
of every one who has any work under 
him to accomplish. 
J. A. FowLer. 





Phrenology and Religion.” 


By N. Y. Scuorierp, F. A. I. P. 


Apart from its intrinsic value as a 
science, there is not one solitary prin- 
ciple in Phrenology that is incompatible 
with the highest and most perfect con- 
ception of religious faith. 

Herein is a point the importance of 
which can scarcely be overestimated, 
because, without speaking disparag- 
ingly of other educational systems, and 
without seeking to make unfavorable 
comparisons with any other science 
known to man, yet by virtue of its close 
relationship and practical utility to the 
human family Phrenology stands pre- 
eminently the most potent factor in 
stimulating into healthy and harmon- 
ious action all the diversified and es- 
sential qualities of the true Christian. 

The very genius and scope of the 
science is to “ make bad men good and 
good men better,” and this mission of 
improvement and regeneration is not 
attempted by any visionary scheme that 
has only benevolence to support it, but 
by the adoption of well-defined. fixed 
and scientific rules that are thoroughly 


practical in character and unvarying in 
results. 

This association of Phrenology with 
religion for the purposes of this article 
cannot fail to be of value for two rea- 
sons— 

First, to assist in dispelling the er- 
roneous notion still entertained by 
some (alas!) that Phrenology is the 
outgrowth of infidelity, or at the best is 
an indication of waning confidence in 
the efficacy of Christian principles, and, 
Secondly, because fully 95 per cent. of 
those who can consistently be regarded 
as practical phrenologists are believers 
in some kind of religious faith, and 
hence a brief study of those conditions 
that arise from a union of Christian 
ethics with phrenological facts should 
appeal to the largest number of stu- 
dents. 

It is not the purpose or intention of 
the writer to eulogize any particular 
creed, nor even to inflate the claims of 
Phrenology beyond safe and justifiable 
proportions, but simply to regard Phre- 


* Paper read at the New York Phrenological Conference. 
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nology from the standpoint of broad 
Christianity, and to study Christianity 
from the standpoint of advanced Phre- 
nology. 

The writer is firmly of the opinion 
that the science of human nature as 
revealed through Dr. Gall is equally as 
beneficial and important to mankind in 
a temporal sense, as the gospel of our 
Saviour is from a spiritual point of 
view. 

This statement is not made with any 
idea of deducting one iota from the 
magnitude and grandeur of that mis- 
sion designed by the Author of Chris- 
tianity, but it is to prove that Phrenolo- 
gy is no myth, that it is not merely and 
only a profession like that of the ma- 
gician, intended to amuse the public 
and enrich the performer, but that it is 
a mathematical science, a veritable 
truth, that it contains within it all the 
essential features that entitle it to uni- 
versal acceptance, and that to the ex- 
tent it is understood and practised it is 
a power for good second to no other 
science. 

If we enumerate mentally the many 
different sciences of the present day, a 
very little reflection will convince us 
that without seeking to minimize their 
importance and value, they are all more 
or less limited in their effects within a 
given circle; there are certain restric- 
tions that curtail their usefulness; they 
do not place within easy reach the 
same blessings to all men, and but a 
very few can truthfully claim to have 
universal application; whereas Phre- 
nology—like the Gospel—is for all 
mankind regardless of nationality, age, 
sex or condition. 

Wherever there is a human being 
who is susceptible to the first glimmer 
of intellectual or spiritual life, here 
there is material for the phrenologist 
to work with, and an opportunity to do 
good. . 

Surely no other science is so far- 
reaching in its application as this. 
However low in the scale of being, 


however slightly removed from the 
brute creation, all the way from this 
stage up to the highest standard of hu- 
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man intelligence and Christian perfec- 
tion, Phrenology has an important 
message suited to the immediate wants 
of the individual. It may be a reproof, 
it may be a warning, it may be advice, 
but the man does not live who can stand 
up and declare truthfully—Phrenology 
does not apply to me. 

Just as the greatest proof of our ma- 
terial existence is furnished by our 
denial of it, so also when one asserts his 
independence of Phrenology he un- 
wittingly supplies unmistakable evi- 
dence of being in sore need of its potent 
influence. Besides, just as the greatest 
good that accrues to mankind from 
surgical science is frequently performed 
while the patient is unconscious of the 
fact, so we perceive it is not necessary 
to obtain a man’s consent before know- 
ing he is ripe for scientific treatment. 

As a matter of fact, it is the testi- 
mony of the best and wisest men that, 
whether admitted or not, all men need 
the Gospel, and it is the purpose of this 
article to show that all men need Phre- 
nology, for where there is a soul to save 
there is a mind to improve, and here we 
have the golden link that binds the two 
together—the material with the spir- 
itual, the human with the divine; for, 
whatever condition of happiness that 
may be which is promised and reserved 
for the righteous as a reward for a 
Christian life, it is absurd to suppose 
this state of bliss can be achieved (by 
rational beings) independent of any 
operation of the mind. 

It is quite impossible to conceive of 
faith, of obedience, or of worship only 
as the outgrowth of brain development, 
and hence we see that our spiritual wel- 
fare is largely dependent upon physi- 
ological conditions. 

We know, for example, that in the 
thousands of churches and chapels 
throughout Christendom to-day irre- 
spective of name or creed, and no mat- 
ter what phase of Christianity they rep- 
resent, the central idea of every sermon 
delivered from the pulpit is—reform. 
When reduced to a simple proposition 
it is an invitation and admonition to 
eschew evil and cleave to the truth, with 
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the implied, if not expressed, under- 
standing that the measure of our future 
happiness will be propertioned to our 
present obedience. 

If this is not the mission of the clergy 
then what is it? If the design of 
Christianity is to save the ignorant in 
spite of his ignorance and the sinner in 
spite of his sins, what advantage has 
the educated over the illiterate or the 
righteous over the wicked? If a stead- 
fast and conscientious adherence to 
high Christian precepts, which in every 
instance involves a certain amount of 
self-denial, fails to secure its suitable 
and promised reward,—if a man who 
embodies in his life and conduct those 
principles that are promulgated from 
the pulpit each Sabbath is not justified 
in expecting a special recognition of 
divine approval over and above those 
who, throughout their lives are indiffer- 
ent and recreant to every moral law 
that is equally binding on all men, 
then, so far as the immortality of the 
soul is concerned, in what respect is 
Christianity superior to Atheism, and 
of what practical use is the Christian 
ministry ? 

It would be impious to ascribe unto 
Deity the authorship of a scheme which 
is so palpably inconsistent even to man, 
and no matter how much latitude we 
give our imagination when contemplat- 
ing the boundless mercy and goodness 
of God, yet, after all, there is unques- 
tionably a certain amount of responsi- 
bility resting with the individual. Eyv- 
ery blessing, whether spiritual or 
physical, is conditional. If we obey 
the laws upon which they are predicated 
the results will surely follow, and there- 
fore, as man’s salvation depends pri- 
marily upon his knowledge of the law, 
and, secondly, upon his faithfulness in 
observing it, we reach here the kernel 
of our subject, for we can plainly see 
that knowledge, faith, obedience, wor- 
ship, ete., are all attributes of the mind, 
and a man’s soul must be reached 
through his brain. 

This fact admitted—and I think it 
impossible to zainsay it—the rest is 
clear, for it is not necessary to preface 
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with an apology the statement that 
Phrenology, more than any other sci- 
ence in the world, is essentially the 
science of the mind—of which the 
brain is the organ. We may assert 
without qualification or egotism that 
the proficient, expert phrenologist 
knows more about the brain and its 
workings than any other class of men, 
and he holds within his grasp a knowl- 
edge of those mystic forces in human 
nature that have a direct and positive 
connection with the temporal and spir- 
itual salvation of mankind. 

This opens up a wide and fruitful 
field for thought. It shows there is a 
natural affinity between the science of 
Gall and the divine mission of our 
Saviour, for in both instances it is a 
message of salvation, and, as a century 
has elapsed during which Phrenology 
has demonstrated its claim to be ranked 
with the acknowledged sciences, it is 
now prepared to assume its responsi- 
bility, to assert its power, and to de- 
mand from the enlightened nations of 
the earth that official and unanimous 
recognition to which it is entitled by 
the justice of its claims. 

Standing aloof from all those petty 
bickerings that unfortunately exist be- 
tween factions representing different 
phases of Christianity, it is now the 
grand concept of the most cultured and 
liberal minds that every great man who 
in any sense has been a benefactor to 
his race, or taken an important part in 
the world’s history was, in the economy 
of God, born and ordained to accom- 
plish a specific work necessary to the 
consummation of the divine pro- 
gramme. That such men as Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, Constantine, Washing- 
ton, Napoleon, Wellington, Newton, 
Columbus, Paine, Swedenborg, Wesley, 
Mahomet, Joseph Smith and many 
others were all men of destiny, brought 
forth in the providences of God, at the 
opportune time, to accomplish the work 
which subsequently distinguished them 
and by whose labors the world is gradu- 
ally passing through those various 
stages necessary to its ultimate puri- 
fication and redemption. 
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This thought has abundant evidence 
to support it, but the writer’s motive 
in referring to it now is merely to place 
on record his firm conviction that in 
this grand galaxy of illustrious men, 
conspicuous among the benefactors 
stands the honored name of the German 
physician and philosopher—Dr. Gall. 

Of course Dr. Gall did not invent 
Phrenology. That is not claimed. 
Neither did Newton “invent ” the law 
of gravity. All truth is eternal, and 
these men simply discovered the exist- 
ence of certain laws that, being eternal, 
were just as real centuries before their 
time. This fact, however, does not 
diminish from the honor attached to 
their discoveries, or from the value of 
their labors, and by virtue of its truth 
and practical utility in every condition 
of life, Phrenology is destined to take a 
prominent part in the work of human 
progression. 

The functions of the science blend so 
admirably with the duties of the pro- 
fessor and the mission of the clergy 
that, like the colors of the rainbow, it 
is difficult to tell where one begins and 
the other ends. Phrenology would in- 
troduce system into the school-room 
and science in the pulpit, thus revolu- 
tionizing the plan of education and ma- 
terially changing for the better the 
moral status of the people. If we take 
the statements made by the highest 
representatives of Christianity at the 
Parliament of Religions held at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893, we are 
forced to admit that the results of 
Christianity, with all its triumphs, is 
not so flattering as might be expected 
considering the time allowed for its de- 
velopment and the substantial support 
received from its adherents. 

In educational matters also the ad- 
vancement of the masses is scarcely 
commensurate with the enormous 
amount of means, time and labor ex- 
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pended, and there can be no doubt 
much, very much, of this humiliating 
failure is directly traceable to a lack of 
that systematic method and practical 
knowledge that Phrenology is designed 
to supply. It is high time some heroic 
treatment should be inaugurated with 
a view of awakening men to a realizing 
sense of their own interests and the 
welfare of the masses. 

Phrenology is a self-evident truth. 
It carries with it conviction to the mind 
by the bestowal of its blessings, that it is 
adapted to the wants of all classes, and 
in every walk of life. That it is closely 
allied to religion is attested by the fact 
that where you find a genuine phrenol- 
ogist you find a man who exemplifies 
the noblest characteristics of the true 
Christian even if he is not one in name, 
whereas, there are many, very many 
professed Christians who could not be 
phrenologists. 

The future, however, is full of possi- 
bilities, and the earnest student has 
every reason to be encouraged, every 
reason to hope, and every incentive to 
work. The effulgent rays of phren- 
ological science are fast penetrating 
the darkened recesses of men’s minds, 
which so long have been sealed by 
bigotry and doubt. 

One of the old prophets said a time 
would come when “darkness should 
cover the earth and gross darkness the 
minds of the people.” This of course 
was intended in a spiritual sense, but it 
seems to admit of a literal interpreta- 
tion, for the history of the world 
proves that mankind have frequently 
been most blind to those matters that 
concerned their own interest, and there 
is no darkness so great, no darkness so 
dense, so obscure and so painful as that 
which we meet in open and broad day- 
light when men wilfully and obstinate- 
ly close their eyes to the light of the 
truth. 
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The Amateur Phrenological Club. 


(ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS.) 


By Etsre Cassett Situ. 


(Continued from page 152.) 


Three years had slipped swiftly away 
since the first inception of Phrenology 
in our midst, and Time had marked 
many changes upon the original mem- 
bers of our Club, all of which were in a 
great measure for the better. For, 
though our research had broadened and 
deepened and widened along many 
branches of human life-science, our in- 
terests still centred in Phrenology. 

Our Philosopher, now a full-fledged 
Professor, and well equipped for her 
life-work, was engaged in distant fields 
of labor, and with her was our class- 
mate, whom we had dubbed the Ex- 
ecutor. From Paris came an occasiona] 
echo that whispered of the brilliant 
career and phenomenal success as a 
portrait painter of our Artist. The 
Angel was happy in her distant home, 
although often traveling with her hus- 
band, lecturing and teaching with him, 
her interest being in the cause of nobler, 
happier womanhood. 

At home our watchword had been 
Progress, and growth and development 
were plainly marked in all. Another 
pretty romance was being dramatized 
on the stage of life before our admiring 
eyes. The handsome son of our dis- 
tinguished member, Mrs. McD ; 
who returned shortly after my inter- 
view with his mother, in due time had 
become interested in our studies and 
even begged leave to join us. As there 
were now several gentlemen in regular 
attendance we welcomed him gladly. 

Not many weeks had passed when it 
became obvious to all observers that the 
young man’s admiration and chivalry 
were being generously lavished on our 
friend, the Critic. As their associa- 
tion could hardly fail to culminate hap- 





pily, owing to their special adaptibility, 
we kept our hands off and eyes averted 
mostly until their mutual admiration 
had deepened into love. So we were 
not startled when to a select few the 
happy fellow made known that he had 
won the Critic’s hand and heart. 

Our circle had steadily enlarged un- 
til we had at last outgrown the simpler 
methods of study that we had hereto- 
fore followed, and had at this time an 
organized Club, in all its dignity and 
importance. Our meetings convened 
each week in a private hall, where the 
grand, imposing faces of several leaders 
in human science beamed benignantly 
down upon us. 

Our membership was select, and to 
obtain such meant more than the mere 
payment of a fee. When a candidate’s 
name was to be proposed said candidate 
was obliged to be present and, though 
nothing was said or done outwardly, a 
secret committee made it a business to 
unobtrusively observe that person, and 
on the decision of that committee rested 
the acceptance or rejection of the ap- 
plicant. In this way all those who 
lacked superior intelligence or good 
moral capacity were kept out of the 
Club, and its high moral standard of 
intellect and strength of character as a 
unit was sustained. 

When a candidate’s name was ac- 
cepted it was necessary for the appli- 
cant to go through a course of prelimi- 
nary study before being eligible to the 
Club as a member. To meet this de- 
mand a generous endowment was made 
jointly by our Lady Bountiful and 
Mrs. McD , with which a small 





library was well stocked with Phreno- 
logical and health books. The appli- 
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cant for membership was given access 
to this library, and it was expected that 
the applicant should carefully peruse 
not less than three standard works on 
Phrenology, chosen from our library. 
A probation of six weeks was allowed 
for this purpose, at the end of which 
time the candidate was supposed to be 
able to appreciate and appropriate the 
intellectual privileges afforded by the 
Club. 

At last there came a letter bearing a 
foreign stamp, which announced to 
the charter members who were left that 
our Artist was coming home. Not 
long after receiving this joyous news a 
letter came to Lady Bountiful from the 
Angel, requesting that we arrange for 
a course of lectures to be given by her 
and her husband in our city in the near 
future. “O,if we could only draw the 
Philosopher and the Executor by men- 
tal telepathy or something, what a 
happy family reunion we would have,” 
sighed the Optimist, in discussing the 
matter one day. 


“Too much joy,” snapped the 
Critic, with some of her old-time 
brusqueness. 


“QO, I daresay it might be too much 
joy for you,” was the half-playful, 
half-sarcastic retort of the Pessimist; 
and everyone laughed merrily at the 
witty inference, while the Critic, blush- 
ing deeply, gave her good friends a lit- 
tle hand-slap. 

Mental telepathy or something else 
did attract the Philosopher and her 
Staff-and-Shield, as she drolly termed 
her assistant; but perhaps they too had 
had a whisper from Paris. At any rate 
there they were, ali the old class in the 
dear home-city once more. It ap- 
peared sometimes as if it would prove 
too much joy for some of us, and for 
none more than Lady Bountiful. With 
hair fast silvering with the frosts of 
time she gathered these dear women 
around her as if they were really her 
own. “You have filled an empty 
heart and an almost empty life,” she 
said one day, her voice choked with 


tears. 
A continual round of pleasure and 
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intellectual feasts made the time short 
indeed ere our birds of passage again 
prepared for flight. As a grand climax 
there was a wedding, and the cup of 
joy for the contracting parties over- 
flowed till all the city seemed in some 
degree to share it. There was a wed- 
ding breakfast fit for the royalty and, 
though no wine sparkled deceptively, 
there was plenty of good cheer, wit and 
merriment. ‘Toasts were proposed 
when the bride’s-cake went round, and 
when a toast to Phrenology was called 
for, the happy mother of the groom, 
Mrs. McD , Tose in her place by 
her son’s side and, with a voice quiver- 
ing with emotion, delivered the follow- 
ing encomium : 

““*Phrenology!’ the very word 
thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of 
gratitude and praise. Phrenology is 
the only science that can solve the 
problems of our destiny; the only phi- 
losophy that explains man as a physical 
and spiritual being. Phrenology is the 
golden key that unlocks the sacred mys- 
teries of human possibilities. It is like 
a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul 
and cries, ‘ Awake, thou that dreamest 
of ideal things and know that thou art 
a god, and canst create for thyself the 
wonder-world of thine own imagin- 
ings.’ It speaks to the disheartened 
mortal and thrills him with the mess- 
age, ‘All power is within you; learn 
but to know thyself, and thou shalt be 
owner of the spheres.’ 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that 
glows brightly in Life’s firmament for 
all, and its brightness allures the poet 
and the lover; its depth baffles yet fas- 
cinates the philosopher, and its sim- 
plicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, 
like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its 
faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts un- 
ceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mys- 
teries of our being, and to lead man up 
to a heaven of his own creation.” 

THE Enp. 
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The Healing Art in the ‘Twentieth Century.—V. 


By Susanna W. Dopps, M.D. 


The progress that has been made in 
the true healing art during the present 
century is indeed marvelous. One by 
one the various hygienic agents have 
been employed in practice until a vast 
system has been elaborated, a system 
which embraces everything that is 
curative, and excludes from it the whole 
collection of drug poisons. These are 
destructive to the life principle within 
us; and, whenever they are adminis- 
tered, the vital instincts resist and en- 
deavor to expel them. In the process 
of elimination the depurating organs 
will be overworked, and their structures 
either injured or broken down. This 
is particularly true of the liver and kid- 
neys, and often the function of the 
bowels is permanently impaired. 

Aside from the air that we breathe, 
which supplies oxygen to the blood for 
the removal of the waste matters that 
are thrown off from the tissues, we 
should take nothing into the circula- 
tion except pure water and good food. 
These are necessary for the building up 
of our bodies. Everything else that is 
introduced into the system is foreign to 
its needs, and things that cannot be 
used in the vital economy must either 
be thrown out by the depurators, or 
they are lodged here and there in the 
tissues, and become a source of irrita- 
tion and disease. Every now and then 
we see an account of some very mys- 
terious case, baffling the skill of the 
physician; the patient is afflicted with 
periodic spasms, and rolls himself up 
like a ball. Or his complexion has be- 
come permanently dark, and he is suf- 
fering from—the doctor knows not 


what. If in these descriptions the 
writer would kindly tell us what,drugs 
had been administered and for how 
long a time, the case would cease to be 
so mysterious. Some drug medicines 
are so crude in their nature that they 
are insoluble in the vital fluids, and can- 
not be eliminated from the system. 
They remain in the various organs and 
tissues of the body, and may give rise to 
very peculiar symptoms. Vitality is a 
blind instinct, and it will resist the 
presence of a deadly foe, even when it 
is impossible to expel it. Suppose we 
swallow a handful of pins or tacks; the 
stomach will cramp, the muscles con- 
tract, and there may be intense nausea. 
The instincts will continue to fight un- 
til vitality is exhausted. 

Among the great principles that 
were expounded by Dr. Trall was the 
nature of this vital antagonism. The 
so-called action of drug medicines he 
showed to be a myth. Dead matter 
does not and cannot act upon the living 
system; it is the living that acts upon 
the dead. Whatever is introduced in- 
to the domain of life is either appropri- 
ated by the vital organism in the build- 
ing up of its structures, or it is expelled 
from the system as an intruder. The 
food we eat belongs to the first class; 
the stomach digests it, the lacteals ab- 
sorb it, and the blood conveys it to the 
various tissues which will assimilate it. 
The food is taken up by the vital 
forces; though if we take too much of 
it the body will become surfeited. and 
the depurating organs will be overtaxed 
in their efforts to cast them out. 

If we swallow a drug poison its pres- 
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ence will be recognized by the vital in- 
stincts, and in one way or another it 
will be thrust out of the living organ- 
ism, provided the substance is of such a 
nature that it can be handled by it. If 
it cannot, then it must remain in the 
system, becoming a permanent source 
of irritation and a cause of disease. No 
wonder it has been said by the drug 
physician, “ We do but cure one dis- 
ease by producing another.” The 
world is filled with just this class of in- 
valids. The drugs that are adminis- 
tered cost a deal of money, but the 
greatest outlay, and one that can never 
be replaced, is in the expenditure of 
vital force. “ Vitality once lost, can 
never be regained ”; we may use it up, 
but we cannot replace it. Were this 
fact recognized by our people, the busi- 
ness of making and selling drug medi- 
cines would cease. There would be no 
demand for them; the hygienic agents 
would be employed instead, and man- 
kind would be infinitely the gainers. 

The so-called action of drug medi- 
cines is nothing more nor less than the 
effort of the vital organism to get rid 
of them, to thrust them out of the do- 
main of life. Some of these medicines 
are expelled in one way and some in 
another. If we swallow an emetic, the 
stomach contracts its muscles, and the 
offending substance is thrown up, in the 
act of vomiting. If purgatives are ad- 
ministered, the peristaltic action of the 
bowels will force them out. If a di- 
aphoretic is taken the skin becomes 
excessively active, and the poison is 
eliminated by sweating. A diuretic is 
thrown out by the kidneys, though they 
are often badly damaged in the process. 
The same is true of the liver when 
cholagogues are taken; that organ is 
almost torn to pieces, and its function 
is permanently impaired. 

Another class of medicines should be 
called devitalizers, or nerve depressors. 
The opiates are of this class. Their 
tendency is to kill, as by a shock; and 
when these or other poisons are injected 
directly into the circulation, the effect 
is even worse. That diabolical instru- 
ment called the hypodermic syringe 


does incalculable damage to the ner- 
vous system, and the patients who have 
resorted to it are always the hardest to 
cure. It is bad enough to take poison 
into the stomach, but there is at least a 
chance to expel it in various ways, be- 
fore so much damage is done. 

Will those who live in the twentieth 
century see through the frauds that 
have been practised upon a credulous 
people? And will they take kindly to 
the Nature Cure, in which only health- 
giving agents are employed? Or, will 
the people, as now, be too busy to think 
for themselves? I cannot believe it; 
there must come a reaction. Instead 
of submitting blindly to the dictates of 
a medical oligarchy, doing the things 
that they say, and sending for the doc- 
tors that they recommend, the dear 
people will use their own judgment, 
their good common-sense, in deciding 
what kind of treatment they shall have 
when they are sick. They will not ask 
a particular clique what they shall do 
when they are ill; if they, or their 
parents before them, have been so un- 
wise as to transgress the laws of physi- 
ology, they will see the necessity of go- 
ing back over the same road, and taking 
a fresh start on the highway that leads 
to health. 

The drug medical profession is the 
strongest combine that there is in this 
country. It dictates what physicians 
shall be employed in our hospitals, in 
the army, and everywhere else, so far as 
stringent laws and regulations can en- 
force its'measures. It also dominates 
public opinion in every way that it can. 

Is it not high time that the people, 
those who pay for the doctor and his 
medicines, had something to say in the 
matter? What right has any man, or 
set of men, to decide who shall be 
my physician when I am sick, or what 
kind of treatment I am to have? If it 
has taken the medical profession more 
than two thousand years to make the 
important discoveries that every dose of 
medicine diminishes the patient’s vi- 
tality, that vital force when lost can 
never be regained, that one disease is 
“cured” by producing another, it is 
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indeed time that the victims of such a 
practice were “ permitted ” to do a lit- 
tle of their own thinking. If there is 
a better way to treat the sick, let us have 
it. 

The system of Hygeio-Therapy, al- 
ready so widely and so favorably known, 
can challenge comparison with any 
other practice upon the face of the 
earth. It only remains for the people 
of the twentieth century to give it that 
universal support to which it is justly 
entitled. It is Nature’s materia 
medica; the true healing art. It does 
not destroy the life principle within us, 
or leave us physical wrecks of our for- 
mer selves. On the contrary, it em- 
ploys only those agents that are cu- 
rative; that are life-giving and health- 
producing. The patient who has been 
cured by hygienic methods does not 
rise from the sick bed with a legacy of 
aches and pains left to torment him the 
rest of his life. He has a feeling of 
thankfulness in his heart; he has not 
only recovered his health, but he has 
learned the more important art of 
keeping well. The self-same agents 
and influences that preserve health are 
the ones that must be employed to re- 
store it when lost; and the cure itself is 
wrought, not by something outside of 
ourselves, but by the life forces within 
us—the vis medicatrix nature. 








HELPS TO DIGESTION. 


It is not so essential what food we 
partake of—providing it is any simple 
food—as to the conditions under which 
we partake of it. We remember of 
having once partaken of a repast com- 
posed of the most simple edibles, yet 
daintily served and offered with such a 
fine sense of hospitality, enlivened with 
conversation so entertaining that al- 
though more than a score of years have 
passed the remembrance of it is still a 
joy. 

If one is so taken out of themselves 
by the conversation they could not tell 
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if they were partaking of potatoes, or 
angel’s food, the food is not liable to 
injure them. If one partakes under a 
sense of restraint, or dullness, the food 
will perhaps feel akin to lead, or very 
distressing. 

Why do not the people of America, 
in warm weather, take more of their 
food in the open air? In many foreign 
countries the simple repast is partaken 
of underneath the trees. 

We can remember of dinners com- 
posed of plain sandwiches, 

Where robin’s song in tree near by, 

The dreamy song of summer .brook, 
Blue overarching tent of sky 

Within some quiet, shady nook, 

Made food as sweet as honeycomb, 

Heart as light as mocking-bird’s song; 
Aspirations lofty as heaven’s dome, 

While hours moved so swiftly along. 


Our American people are moving too 
fast. We do not take time to rest as we 
should, partaking of food when we are 
heated and hurried, crowding it down 
in feverish haste so as not to lose a few 
moments from business, pondering 
perhaps some weighty deal, or calculat- 
ing the dollars and cents in some specu- 
lation. By so doing we are “ burning 
the candle at both ends.” Let us this 
summer get nearer to the heart of 
Nature, study out her wonderful se- 
crets, view her rare beauties, and thus 
get nearer to Nature’s God. 

We were never intended for epicures 
merely. Man is not an eating machine; 
he was created for some higher purpose, 
and in order to fulfil his highest destiny 
he must eat properly, live soberly, par- 
taking of his food under the most favor- 
able conditions. 

S. Rosavie Sint. 


—— 


VEGETARIANISM. 


Nature has provided fruit, vegeta- 
bles, and grain for our use in summer, 
which is an eloquent appeal for us to 
become vegetarians. 
this season? 


Who will try it 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By Uncie Josepu. 


RouanD JENKINS. 


This is a powerful little customer, 
and will always know what he is about, 
and will be a handful for any one to 
manage. He is always on the move 
and very active. In fact, so much so 








will be eager and glad to help others, 
but when ordered and dictated to, he 
will use his combative force against 
such treatment. 

He has remarkable force in the in- 
tellectual lobe, and possesses a very in- 















Fias. 422 anp 423. 


422, Roland Jenkins, Manchester, N. H., two years and eight months cld when the 
photograph was taken ; forty pounds in weight, and has light hair and blue eyes, He 


will be three years old in July. 


423. Mabel Jenkins was five years and five months old when the photograph was 
taken ; now is five years and nine months old, and has biue eyes, light hair, and good 


health, 


that it will be hard for him to restrain 
his energies. Work must be planned 
for him so he can let off his steam in an 
agreeable manner. He is not a child 
who can be driven, but will need per- 
suasive art applied to him. When ap- 
pealed to through his sympathies, he 


quiring mind. He will be always ask- 
ing questions, and a person will have to 
be as wise as Solomon to keep him in- 
formed as he desires. 

He is quite a captivating little fellow, 
and will interest others in a remarkable 
way. Among children, he will take 
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the lead, set the games and organize the 
play, and as a man among men he will 
show the same disposition to keep 
abreast with the times, and interest his 
fellows and start in any new work that 
is uppermost in his particular line of 
business or profession. 

He is bound to make money, and his 
sense of ownership is very strong, but 
his sympathies are also equally active, 
consequently he will not only be a fine 
business man but will also be a philan- 
thropist. 

If he takes up a profession he will 
succeed well as a physician, for he has 
keen Intuition, and power to diagnose 
disease, strong sympathies, and would 
be interested in his patients. He has 
strong analytical ability, by which he 
could discern, distinguish and pacify 
his friends, and with his strong Con- 
scientiousness, he would be respected 
and looked up to with more than ordi- 
nary admiration. 


MasBet JACKSON. 


This little girl has the predominance 
of brain power above the central line of 
the forehead, and is differently organ- 
ized from her little brother. She is more 
delicately constituted,although healthy, 
and is very sensitive and susceptible in 
all her mental work. She lives up- 
stairs most of her time, or in the region 
of imagination and fancy. She has 
hardly Destructiveness and Combative- 
ness enough to fight her own battles, 
but her little brother will fight them for 
her, for he has enough energy for two. 
She is idealistic, and will be fond of 
flowers and painting. She had better 
have a paint-box given to her on her 
next birthday, if she has not one al- 
ready, so that she can begin to blend 
colors and to do ornamental work. She 
will be able to imitate what she sees, 
and therefore she can be taught from 
nature. 

It is not necessary to scold this child, 
for a look is enough to let her under- 
stand what is necessary in the way of 
discipline. She is quick to feel the in- 
influence of those around her, and her 
imagination being so keen she will 
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worry herself unnecessarily in think- 
ing that she has done what she ought 
not to have done. She should be en- 
couraged to make little things for her 
dolls in the way of dresses and hats, and 
be given fancy work to do, for she has 
more than ordinary talent to beautify 
and decorate. She will love poetry, 
and perhaps will be able to write some 
herself. Her disposition is a very 
credulous one. She has faith in the 
word of another, and looks up to peo- 
ple as ideals of what is right. She is 
very kindly disposed. Is like a little 
mother in taking care of those yqunger 
than herself, but she could easily get 
worn-out if she had to play with those 
who were stronger and rougher than 
herself. She is a very clinging child, 
and is fond of pets and animals. She 
will not readily take responsibilities 
upon herself, and therefore should be 
given little duties to carry out at home, 
to make her feel her own importance 
and help her to be independent of oth- 
ers. Her sensitiveness of mind should, 
in a large measure, be overcome, and 
she should be encouraged to recite her 
piece and sing her song before others 
while she is young, so that the habit 
will grow with her from year to year. 
She will appreciate order, and it 
should be encouraged in her. She may 
have more things that will interfere 
with its exercise, and may put off show- 
ing it in her every-day work, but it can 
be exercised, just the same as her Tune 
should be. She knows how to get in- 
side the sympathies of her little friends 
as well as older ones, but she goes about 
it in a different way from Roland. Rol- 
and is cheeky in demanding things that 
he wants, and people will give him what 
he asks for because he seems to take 
everything as right, while Mabel will 
whisper and ask for a thing in a low, 
gentle voice. Music, drawing and 
literature will suit her the best. 


Bevan, Sara AND Mapet Becker. 

We have often been asked to write 
out full delineations and give full ad- 
vice for the children in this column. 
Although we cannot do this, we strive 
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to make a wise selection of portraits so 
that different treatment can be given, 
and in this way we hope to reach the 
interests of a large following outside 
of those whose children appear in this 
column. It will be seen, therefore, by 
the two groups we here submit that all 
children are not born equally equipped 
for the battle of life. We have seen 
one little boy of two years and eight 
months old weigh forty pounds, while 
little Beulah above, who is five years 
old, weighs but thirty-five pounds. She 
has evidently not been able to take as 
much nourishing food, nor had as many 
advantages in physical exercise as some 
children. Therefore, she has more to 


plenty of fresh, new milk, with the 
cream on it. She should be out in the 
open air as much of the day as possible, 
so that she may take in’as much oxygen 
as possible, and for sleep, she should get 
as much as she can. In fact, should go 
to bed at half-past six or seven o’clock 
every night. 

Mentally speaking, she has large 
Cautiousness, and it is always sitting on 
the high seat. She is afraid of this and 
afraid of that, and objects to take re- 
sponsibilities for fear she will make 
some mistake. She must be kept a lit- 
tle girl as long as possible and not 
treated in an old-fashioned way, as she 
often would like to be. She likes to sit 

















“Fies, 424, 425 anp 426. 


424. Beulah Becker (right side of picture); five years old; weighs 35 pounds. 425. 
Sara Becker (left side of picture) ; three and a half years old; weighs 34 pounds. 426, 


Mabel Becker 





centre of group); two years old and weighs 23 pounds. The father is 


German-American born, five feet and seven inches high, and weight one hundred and 
sixty pounds. The mother is an American, and is five feet and two inches high, and 


weighs one hundred pounds. 


make up from now on. She needs to 
be studied physiologically, and the dis- 
tressed look on her face needs to be 
wiped out by more sleep, more food, and 
a plenty of love. She evidently has had 
more drawbacks, but she has indica- 
tions of toughness, which will enable 
her in the future to overcome many cir- 
cumstances that have pulled her back 
in the past. She should be given a salt- 
water sponge bath every morning, and 
then rubbed into a thorough good glow. 
She should avoid candies and have a 


up with the old people and hear what 
they have to say, but this will not do. 
She must learn to allay her anxiety and 
feel that the dark cannot hurt her if 
she is obliged to go into a room by her- 
self at night, and be toughened as much 
as possible. 

425.—Little Sara on the left, though 
also old for her age, will be a good play- 
mate for Beulah, for she has more fun 
in her and will laugh and imagine all 
sorts of things in play, while Beulah 
takes everything in earnest and thinks 
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people mean all they say. Sara is a lit- 
tle chatter-box. She will keep the 
company well entertained if her mother 
is out when visitors arrive. She will 
be equal to any emergency and will plan 
and arrange and see how things can be 
improved and used up in a remarkable 
fashion. 

She has quite a mathematical and 
literary type of head, and will be sure to 
get the children around her and tell 
them stories and point out to them the 
geography and history of their coun- 
try. She will make an _ excellent 
teacher, and will be able to study the 
French and German languages without 
any difficulty. 

426.—Maggie, in the centre, is a 
pretty well-developed child for her age 
and seems to be a complement of both 
children, although much can be done 
for her in the way of relieving her mind 
from fear. She will be fond of fairy 
stories, and can be kept quiet longer by 
having some one read to her than in 
any other way. She is a little interro- 
gation point, and will set the family 
right, in fact, will be comparing things 
all day long. She should be taught to 
sing and use her voice for public work. 

She has large sympathies, and will 
take a whole neighborhood into her in- 
terests. She will talk and act with pre- 
cision and with no uncertainty. She 
will be a good judge of character, and 
instinctively know whom she likes and 
whom she dislikes. She has less fear 
than either of the two other children, 
and is younger, comparatively speak- 
ing, than either. Hence she will re- 
main a child much longer, and will 
therefore be able to grow more, men- 
tally, within the limit of her strength. 

Have their photographs taken in a 
year’s time and send them to us, after 
living out the above advice, and we 
shall expect to find a marked improve- 


ment. 
ae. 





DEPRAVED CHILDREN. 


The United States numbers among its 
employees Dr. Arthur MacDonald, whose 
specialty is the study of criminals, and 
the causes which led to their crimes. He 
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finds that in most cases there was mental 
deformity from childhood up. He says: 

“In any child you may see the im- 
pulses and passions of the primitive sav- 
age represented. During the first few 
months of its existence, the infant shows 
anger by movements of the eyebrows or 
hands; at the age of one year it strikes 
other people, breaks objects, and throws 
things at those who displease it. Some 
children become enraged when they can- 
not reach something they want, and bite 
when they are annoyed. They delight in 
breaking inanimate objects, tearing 
things, striking animals, trampling on 
anything to kill it. 

“It is the education of natures like this 
that The National Humane Alliance 
hopes to bring about, by showing the 
necessity of inculcating in children the 
principles of kindness and mercy.” 





THE LATE REV. GEORGE MUL- 
LER’S WORK. 


He was a (reverend) saint of God, a 
man of prayer, an eminent preacher, 
an eloquent pleader, and a founder of 
orphan asylums and institutions for the 
dissemination of Bible knowledge. It 
might be truly said of him that for over 
seventy-two years he walked, talked 
and worked with God uninterruptedly. 
With child-like faith he committed his 
work into the hands of One mighty to 
save and help, and surrounded himself 
with the atmosphere of prayer and a 
never-ceasing activity which reached 
to all parts of the world; he was thus 
able to achieve immeasureable results. 
It has been estimated that the amount 
of money received and expended by him 
during his long and useful life has been 
over seven-and-a-half million dollars in 
answer to his earnest prayers. 

During the last seventeen years of 
his life he traveled extensively in com- 
pany with his wife, and devoted him- 
self to the preaching of the Gospel in 
simplicity, striving to awaken a greater 
love of the Bible and a closer relation- 
ship among all denominations. 

It was in 1877-78, 1879-80, and 1880- 
81 that he made tours throughout the 
United States. 

He was tall in stature and walked 
erect. He was healthy, hearty and 
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hale, and to the last was warm-hearted, 
earnest and vigorous. 

He had made a practice of reading 
the Bible through twice a year during 
his entire life of consecration to his 
work. 

Surely he was a Peer in the Christian 
Aristocracy, for his life was a blessing 


to thousands. 
We are indebted to the Christian Ad- 
vocate for the above figures. 


————— 


REPLY TO PROF. BURT G. WILDER, 
IN THE ARENA FOR MARCH, 1897. 


By Levi Hummell, Graduate of the 
Am. Inst. of Phrenology. 


A wise man is fortunate in many ways. 
He can do and say many foolish things, 
and yet be considered wise. A fool is 
unfortunate in many ways. He can do 
and say many wise things, and yet be 
considered a fool. 

But wise men sometimes make more 
serious and far-reaching blunders than 
fools. The most relentless persecution 
of the reformers, philosophers, and sci- 
entists of past ages came from so-called 
wise men. 

The judges of Athens condemned 
Socrates. The Sanhedrim outlawed and 
crucified Christ. The educated and in- 
fluential men of Greece and Rome op- 
posed His teachings and put His follow- 
ers to death. The Inquisition was carried 
on by the leading men of the Church. 
So-called fools in their day did not per- 
secute Copernicus and Galileo. It was 
the doctors—medical men—that pointed 
the finger of scorn at Harvey and hooted 
him as he walked on the streets of Lon- 
don. That was his reward for his im- 
mortal discovery of the circulation of 


the blood. The mobs that stoned, rotten- 
egged, and persecuted William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Lucretia 


Mott, Julia Ward Howe, and others were 
dressed in broadcloth. They were not 
the so-called fools of their day and gen- 
eration. 

When Dr. Mesmer discovered mesmer- 
ism, and excited all France and a large 
part of Europe through his wonderful 
exhibitions, many of the wise men de- 
nounced him and his “ism” as a hum- 
bug. The French Academy appointed a 
commission to investigate Mesmer and 
his ism, and report to the Academy. On 
that commission was Cuvier and Benja- 
min Franklin. Their report was adverse 
—pronounced Mesmer a humbug and his 
ism a delusion and a fraud. Mesmerism 
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rested under that ban and suffered for 
nearly one hundred years. But where is 
mesmerism now? The so-called wise men 
have given the babe in swaddling clothes 
a new name— Hypnotism—and have 
hugged it to their bosom; use it in col- 
leges, medical schools, and pronounce it 
wonderful! 

It has even become so common that 
school-children make use of it. Cuvier 
may have been the greatest naturalist 
of his day or the greatest the world 
has yet known, and Franklin may have 
“ wrenched the lightning from the heav- 
ens and the sceptre from tyrants,” but 
neither of them knew anything about 
mesmerism. 

Professor Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell 
University, may have studied all about 
bones, as he says, and still more about 
the brains of cats, dogs, and monkeys, 
but he has not studied Phrenology, or he 
would not call it a humbug, as he does on 
page 577 of the “ Arena,” for March, 1897. 
If he had studied phrenology as carefully 
as bones, he would know why the convo- 
lutions of the brains of monkeys do not 
develop as do those of the human brain. 
He would have learned that those con- 
volutions that do not thus grow and de- 
velop in monkeys contain the higher 
intellectual and moral faculties that dis- 
tinguish man from the brute. Those 
convolutions are the seats of organs that 
man possesses and the brute does not, 
or it would not be a brute. It would be 
just as sensible to ask why God made 
man different from the brute as to ask 
why those convolutions do not develop 
in the brute. As the Irishman said, “ It 
is the nature of the baste.” If Professor 
Wilder had dived as deep into Phrenology 
as he did into bones, he would have found 
out that all those suggestions and facts 
that he points out and elucidates so care- 
fully and skilfully as to the education of 
the young were elucidated and pointed 
out by Spurzheim and Combe before he 
was born or had commenced to study 
bones. He would have found, had he 
studied Combe’s “ Constitution of Man,” 
that all those great and mighty reforms 
that have revolutionized modern educa- 
tion were all advocated, expounded, and 
elucidated by that great philosopher and 
Phrenologist as early as 1838, and the 
gist thereof by Dr. Spurzheim years pre- 
vious to that period. 

. (To be continued.) 
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** New Physiognomy,” a book of nearly 
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To Students. 


Inquiries aré coming in with regard 
to the autumn classes, both in this 
country and in England. In London 
the classes are carried on during nine 
months of the year, and the course is 
thereby much more extended than in 
the American Institute. In New York 
over a hundred lectures are arranged 
for the next session. These will be 
given on the principles of Phrenology, 
Physiognomy, Psychology, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Jurisprudence, 
and Insanity, besides the practical 
work. It takes considerable experi- 
ence to condense the amount of knowl- 
edge that is given, in so short a space 
of time, but the matter is so arranged, 
and made so lucid and entertaining, 
that even a child can understand it. In 
several cases children have come with 
their parents (where they could not 
be left at home alone), and have taken 
the course along with them, and it is 
the report of the teachers that they had 


no students that were more attentive to 
their lectures than the children proved 
to be. A student who has given a little 
attention to the subject, and who has 
read a few standard works, will be able 
to follow the lectures, and, of course, 
the better education he has in the gen- 
eral ground-work, the more easy it will 
be for him to devote his undivided at- 
tention to the subject afterward. The 
practical part is particularly interest- 
ing, as many shades of character are 
introduced and explained, and the stu- 
dents have an opportunity of examin- 
ing this diversity of talent. 

Some years ago a poor boy came to 
the institute with just enough money 
to take him through the course, pay his 
board, and supply himself with the 
necessary books for study. He knew 
how to appreciate the advantages of the 
course of instruction, and proved it by 
returning on at least intervals for fur- 
ther instructions. He has been work- 
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ing for himself in the subject for near- 
ly twenty years, and has been able to 
lay by both a storehouse of instruction 
and support himself in a financial di- 
rection. 

He has not, however, objected to 
hard work during these twenty years, 
for it has not been by any golden path- 
way that he has won success, but rather 
by downright, hard study and persever- 
ing effort. If he could do this a num- 
ber of years ago, it can be done again 
to-day, by even an easier method, be- 
cause there are greater facilities offered 
to-day than when he first began to 
study. The expense, for instance, in 
the first place, is only half thé sum that 
this poor boy paid, and, as everything 
improves and progresses, so the oppor- 
tunities for gaining more facilities in 
the work also increase. We are, there- 
fore, expecting a strong representation 
of the masses, and of educated men and 
women in our classes in the autumn. 
Everyone is expecting a boom very 
shortly in business centres. The war 
will probably not be long in duration, 
and the boom in business, that had 
started before war was declared, is sure 
to come at the expiration, or close of it. 
Therefore, we invite all friends who 
have been wishing for just this course 
for years past to make up their minds 
to let us see them in September, when 
the institutes will organize their lect- 
ures. 





HOW WE THINK. 


The above heading is the title of an 
article that appeared in the “ Philo- 
sophical Journal” of March 17. It 
refers to what a correspondent of the 
San Francisco “Call” gives, in a very 
interesting account of what scientists 
are doing in that line of discoveries. 


He says that scientists are now finding 
out what happens in the brain when we 
think. He states that ‘a committee of 
British physicians, acting jointly, have 
for some years been giving particular 
attention to this topic, and their re- 
searches, though yet not altogether 
complete, already show some very in- 
teresting results, which, taken together 
with those of investigators on the con- 
tinent, let us see a long way into the in- 
tricacies of the brain. He says, “ It has 
been shown unequivocally, for exam- 
ple, that a brain cell, which is the really 
important part of the brain, actually 
loses part of its substance during ac- 
tion. The brain cells of persons and of 
animals that have died during a period 
of great exhaustion, or over-exertion, 
are found to be greatly changed from 
the condition of the normal cell during 
times of health and vigor. The cell of 
the exhausted brain, instead of being 
plump, and full of nervous matter, is 
found to be hollowed out, a cavity with- 
in its substance having formed, and be- 
ing filled with water. This means that 
a part of the cell substance has been 
actually consumed during the time of 
brain activity, precisely as coal is con- 
sumed when one gets heat from a fur- 
nace. 

“Tt is found, further, that if an ani- 
mal, whose brain cells are thus exhaust- 
ed, is permitted to rest and to sleep, its 
cells rapidly recuperate, new material 
being supplied from the blood until the 
‘vacuolation’ has disappeared, and the 
cell is practically as good as new again. 
This explains why sleep is necessary for 
our existence. During waking hours 
our brains are literally worn away, and 
sleep is the state during which the re- 
pair shops of the brain make good the 
damage of the waking hours. Thus the 
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brain of a person who suffers from in- 

somnia is in the condition of a loco- 

motive which is run night and day with- 

out going to the repair shops, and dis- 

aster must ultimately be the result.” 
(To be continued.) 


— 
A PREMIUM ON BRAINS. 


All who have watched the progress 
of the recent conflict at Manila will 
recognize that the fight was won by a 
combination of brain and courage. All 
the fighting was done by the heads on 
our ships. Muscle is all very well, but 
it had very little to do with it. Brains 
did the work. Every man fought and 
worked with his head. Electricity, 
steam, or compressed air did the hoist- 
ing of ammunition, the loading of guns 
and the working of the helm. The 
sinking of the Spanish ships was done 
by the pressing of a button that could 
have been efficiently pressed by a baby. 
From the commander of the fleet to the 
man working the pneumatic hoists, ev- 
ery man worked with his brain. His 
courage kept him cool, and his brain in 
working order. Spain, to beat this 
nation, needs the sort of brain that in- 
vented the phonograph, the telephone 
and numerous other inventions, for 
that kind of brain won at Manila. 
Americans have got inventive facul- 
ties, and, while they may be equal to 
fight anyone in the old-fashion way, 
they can start cheerfully in and invent 
new ways of winning on very short no- 
tice. In fact, the Yankee inventiveness 
is known the world over. Just this 
kind of brain is what is needed in alk 
lines of work to-day, and those who 
succeed the best have just that capacity 
of making use of their talents. 
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“The Past, Present, and Prospective 


Treatment of Insanity in the State of 
New York.” By Peter M. Wise, M.D., 
President of the New York State Com- 
mission of Lunacy. With an appendix 
containing a Directory of the State 
Hospital System, and Licensed Institu- 
tions in the State. 


This paper is important because it sup- 
plies much information regarding the 
organization and work of the Asylums 
for the Insane in New York. We learn 
that such work has been placed upon a 
systematic basis, aad is now in a condi- 
tion for accomplishing much more than 
was possible heretofore. This is encour- 
aging, and we shall expect results that 
may go far toward modifying popular 
opinion, that has been for so many years 
unfavorable to the regime of public in- 
stitutions for lunatics. 





** Memory and Its Cultivation,” by F. 
W. Elridge-Green, M.D. Author of 
“Color Blindness, and Color Percep- 
tion.” International Scientific Series. 
Octavo, pp. 311. D. Appleton & Co, 


The above is a fine treatise on the sub- 
ject, and is well worth a close study. It 
approaches the localization of the various 
kinds of memory ina candid manner. At 
some length the author takes up the 
mental faculties, which, however, he lim- 
its to thirty-five, which is not quite up to 
date. But, on the whole, we are gratified 
with the fairness of his deductions. His 
advice on the cultivation of the memory 
is excellent. We shall have occasion to 
mention his work again, and believe it 
will have a ready sale, as many are 
troubled with poor memories, and Dr. 
Green has pointed out its practical treat- 
ment. 





* The Student’s Text Book,” or “ Char- 
acter Reading,” by Mrs. V. P. English 
and A. C. Seott, Ohio State Publishing 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is a nicely printed 
and illustrated work on Phrenology. 
It includes a chapter on the tempera- 
ments, and includes one new group of 
faculties on the personal sentiments, 
namely, Continuity, Self-Esteem, Firm- 
ness, Approbativeness, and Cautiousness. 
We cannot see how it can escape a large 
sale. 





Other blessings may be taken away, 
but if we have acquired a good friend by 
goodness, we have a blessing which im- 
proves in value when others fail. It is 
even heightened by sufferings.—Chan- 
ning. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QuEsTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 
Ir You Use a PsevponymM or _ INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





Red Nose.—G. T.—You are not able to 
give any cause for this undesirable state 
of your nasal cuticle. We suspect that it 
is a mild form of acne rosacea. Are you 
sure your habits are all right? That you 
do not lace too tightly or wear too close 
a belt; or wear shoes that hug the feet 
and ankles too closely, or wear collars 
that compress the neck. We think it is 
fashionable now for young women to 
wear high, close-fitting collars. Some we 
meet appear to be in a state of semi- 
strangulation. These things interfere 
with the free movement of the capillary 
circulation, and extreme points like the 
nose, where the capillaries are very fine, 
sustain a condition of blood sluggishness 
with resultant congestion. Then you 
need not drink alcoholic liquors to get a 
“jolly red nose,” for hot beverages of 
any kind used habitually may tend to 
produce it. Over-indulgence in oily, 
greasy kinds of food and too much 
sugar, may be another causal factor. 
Look over your habits; amend those that 
need amendment; take exercise out of 
doors, use cool water abundantly in 
bathing; keep your digestion in good 
shape, and your nose may lose the color 
which now renders it too conspicuous a 
feature for your comfort. D. 


Change of Personality.—W. S.—In the 
philosophy and physiology of mental 
localization or Phrenology as entertained 
to-day there is found a rational sugges- 
tion of cause for the phenomena of 
change in personality. We may not be 
able to account for the manner of the 
change, be it hypnotically induced or the 
result of some profound effect in the life 
of the individual, but the conduct of one 
who has apparently passed from one 
phase of character to another depends 
upon the operation or activity of facul- 
ties in his mental economy. A man is 
known for a certain type of expression 
which is habitual, because of the domi- 
nant influence of a groupof faculties. This 
group may be constituted of but a few of 
the many powers that make up the all of 
mind. The others are subordinate or 
passive therefore. Now a change occurs 
in the relations of the man, influences of 
a different nature are brought to bear 
upon him; a crisis occurs, we may say, 
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that has the effect of breaking up the 
combination that has occupied the throne 
of mind; and other faculties, hitherto 
subordinate, assume the reins of control. 
The character and conduct are altered, 
it may be to a considerable extent, so that 
people say he is quite another person. 
But it must be observed that the new 
phenomena he exhibits are reflective 
only of his education and experiences. 
D. 


F. H. C., Ithaca.—Grey hair is the re- 
sult of three things (we cannot recom- 
mend anything that will permanently re- 
store the color) : 


1st. Hereditary influence. 

2d. Caused by sudden grief. 

3d. The result of an overheated brain, 
and it changes the condition very con- 
siderably. 

Try and improve your general health, 
and your hair will also be benefited. 


J. B.—We leave some questions to be 
answered by others, although we per- 
fectly understood your question about the 
mental developments of singing-birds. 
We have several skulls of birds, and the 
lark is fine in quality, and we find the 
organ of Tune well developed. In all 
good songsters we find Ideality and Lan- 
guage help Tune very much. 

Most anyone may cultivate their voice 
if they will get the right pitch, and 
practise softly at first. 


Naturalist.—Read the above regarding 
birds. Much could be also said about 
horses. Notice the breadth of a horse’s 
head behind the ears, and you can judge 
if it will kick or not. 


G. P.—One of the best books on the 
hygienic treatment of disease is Dr. 
Trall’s “ Hygienic Hand-book,” intended 
as a practical guide for the sick room. 
Another is Dr. Shew’s “ Family Physi- 
cian.” Both books are excellent for your 
purpose. The first is $1.00; the second, 
$2.00. Dr. Oswald’s “ Household Rem- 
edies ” is also a good book on the sub- 
ject. Price, $1.00. 


D. D. Stroup, 803 Lincoln st., Milton, Pa., 
Class of ’88, thinks it advisable that the 
Pennsylvania Phrenologists hold a State 
Convention, and his being not far from 
the central part of the State desires the 
Susquehanna River to be the selected 
spot. He says: “To show my willing- 
ness in the endeavor to put this on foot, I 
volunter to provide hospitality to the 
phrenologists that assemble. Should but 
a half dozen meet, the progress of the 
science would be in their midst.” 

We hope the friends of Phrenology will 
heartily co-operate and join Mr. Stroup in 
this endeavor. 
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THE HUMAN MICROSCOPE. 


In the June and August numbers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, 15896, 
there appeared two articles on the above 
subject, which were widely circulated in 
the English and American Press, and sent 
to the Editor with the request to make 
use of them in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
MAGAZINE. As they were written with 
so much apparent knowledge of Dr. 
Ribot’s work and the Hospital of Sal- 
pétriere, the articles in question were in- 
serted. In a letter from Dr. Ribot, of 
Paris, received this morning, in reply to 
one of inquiry from us, he says the ex- 
periments in hypnotism attributed to 
him were never made, and he has not fre- 
quented the hospital for several years. 
Will our English readers kindly receive 
this explanation, and accept the apology 
of the Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
MAGAZINE at that time, as his one object 
was to publish only reliable information 
on the subject. 


——_ # ——_—_ 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 





CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


The sketches of the following persons 
will appear in the JOURNAL just as soon 
as space will permit: Oliver Hollett, 
John A. Mall, L. J. Holmes, “ C,” Florida; 
A. W. Dutcher, Aug. Sehr, A. E. Prescott, 
Harry H. Weber, Geo. Weber, J. C. Clutts, 
Elmer Elliott, W. P. Ayres, E. Thompson, 
F. F. T., J. K. Reier, F. J. Katzer, E. F. 
Creevy, J. L. Respess, W. Irving Goewey, 
Jr., Chas. O. Linder, I. H. and J. B. L., E. 
C. Krause. 

312.—A. G. H.—Queen City, Mo.—Your 
son has a fine, manly character, a good 
perceptive intellect, and a mechanical 
mind, one capable of becoming interested 
in mechanical engineering, in outdoor 
work, and farming and building. He has 
a distinctly scientific mind. 
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313.—“C. C.”—Wash.—Has enough 
brain-power to support himself and 
make a good, honest living. He needs 
someone, however, to lift him up and 
push him forward, and encourage him 
in his work. He will make a good busi- 
ness man provided he does not go into 
business for himself. If he does the lat- 
ter, he will be too easy with his custom- 
ers, 

314.—H. A, Carver.—Minn.—Your photo 
indicates good artistic ability. You have 
an accurate eye for proportions, can copy 
well, and remember what you have seen 
and examined. Your perceptive faculties 
are quite active. You could improve on 
designs, though you may not be so orig- 
inal in design work, but could ‘imitate 
from a pattern. 

315.—* C. B.”—Hoskinville—You have 
a most devoted nature. You are social, 
domesticated, fond of home, and make 
many friends wherever you go. Could 
make a fine scientific lecturer on cook- 
ing, and would like it better than dress- 
making. You are fond of beautiful 
things, and like to study nature. Have 
an excellent physique, as well as mental 
capacity to enjoy, and succeed in sing- 
ing, and had better study music. 

316.—G. A. H.—Canaseraga, N. Y.—Your 
son is just at a transitionary state of 
mind at present. He will appear to much 
better advantage in two years’ time. He 
is good-natured, but a little lazy, and 
needs coaxing to work hard. He will 
want to be where there is plenty of life, 
stir and company. You will seldom find 
him alone with his books. He would 
rather be where he can do some good, and 
benefit others. He would make a first- 
rate wholesale merchant. 

317.—G. H. S.—Harbor Springs, Mich.— 
You have quite a good development of 
mechanical skill. Could light up a house 
with electricity, or do etching, carving or 
artistic designing for wall papers, adver- 
tisements, and scroll work. You must 
have come from an artistic family, and 
are very critical. 

318.—R. D.—Elgin, Ill.—Your friend 
has a capable mind, a well-developed in- 
tellect, an earnest spirit, and a sincere 
regard for duty, and quite a domesticated 
character. He will make an all-round 
kind of man, and will eventually be of- 
fered the position of manager, director 
and business agent, or he will study law, 
and follow the legal profession. 

319.—E. E.—Prospect, Ky.—You are a 
versatile man, and can turn your atten- 
tion to many lines of work. If you lost 
all the money you had to-morrow, you 
would right yourself in a very short time. 
You have an immense length from the 
centre of your chin to the crown of your 
head, which indicates strength of char- 
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acter, will power and perseverance, You 
appear to be a better writer than a 
speaker. You should give us a better 
chance to do justice to your character by 
having a complete one. You have both 
artistic and literary talents. 

320.—W. R. O.—Claud, Ala.—You are 
preparing for the next world, where 
things will be more fully in accord with 
your own tastes. This world is not ex- 
quisite enough for you. You would 
make an excellent teacher, and an expert 
in looking over literary compositions. 
You can adapt yourself readily to various 
dispositions, and are quick to detect dif- 
ferences in character. Are rather too 
nervous and susceptible for the condi- 
tions of this life. 

321.—L. G. DeWitt, Ia.—We are glad to 
see the picture of your little boy, and can 
assure you that he promises well to take 
after both father and mother. He is full 
of enterprise, and will ask questions that 
an older head will have to puzzle over in 
answering him. He takes after his 
father in thought, and is most like his 
mother in his sympathy and energy. 
He will make a good scholar if he is en- 
couraged to take an interest in his stud- 
ies. You will have cause to be proud of 
him some day, for he will achieve distince- 
tion. 

321.—B. J. C.—Whitwell, Tenn.—Your 
son is a very sensitive little boy, and is 
inclined to give up too soon, He is rather 
nervous and susceptible, and will need to 
be hardened considerably when he begins 
to knock about in the world. He will 
have original ideas, and should be given 
scope to work them out. He is kind and 
affectionate, and should be allowed to 
learn some ingenious trade, unless he 
takes up the work of a medical mission- 


ary. 
o—_————_ 


FIELD NOTES. 
WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DO- 


ING. 





We are glad to acknowledge letters re- 
ceived from The Fowler Institute by 
Messrs. J. B. Keswick, of Ilkley; J. W. 
Taylor, of Morecambe, England; W. A. 
Williams, of Port Talbot, South Wales; 
D. D. Stroup, Milton, Pa.; Geo. Morris; 
W. G. Alexander, Rock Springs; J. T. 
Miller, Salt Lake City; E. C. Logan, Cor- 
rectionville; H. Humphreys, Denver; A. 
Openshaw, Arizona; Allen Haddock, San 
Francisco; T. Tasker; J. Love, Lincoln. 

Mr. G. Morris, F. A. I. P., has just given 
twenty lectures in Fergus in thirty-five 
days. He received twenty-five good 
newspaper notices. He and the people 
of Fergus seem to be in touch with each 
other. 
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THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The annual meeting of The Fowler In- 
stitute was held May 25, when an inter- 
esting programme was arranged. 

On April 13, Mr. Elliott, F. F. P. L., gave 
an address on “ Practical Phrenology,” 
illustrated by several casts in the mu- 
seum. The audience, which was a large 
one, was highly appreciative. 

On Wednesday, April 27, a debate took 
place on “Physiognomy.” Mr, D.T. Elliott 
opened the meeting with a paper on the 
subject. Mr. Zyto opened the debate, 
taking the affirmative side, and Mr. Over- 
all, the negative side. Mr. William 
Brown, President, interested the meeting 
with blackboard sketches. 

Messages of interest and sympathy, on 
account of the war with Spain, have been 
received from Mr. Hull King, and many 
other members, 

Mr. J. B. Keswick, M. F. I., has had a 
successful season in lecturing throughout 
England. 

Mr. J. Taylor is at Morecambe, where 
he has been lecturing, as well as in the 
neighboring towns. 

W. A. Williams, F. F. P. I., has been 
lecturing in South Wales. 

Death claims some of our young and 
promising students, as well as those who 
have spent half a century in promulgat- 
ing the science. We regret to learn that 
Mr. W. Streeter, who was for a long time 
connected with our Institute work, and 
his brother, Mr. J. Streeter, also a mem- 
ber for two or three years, have both re- 
cently died. Both were delicate and con- 
sumptive. The one went to the Isle of 
Wight, and the other to Africa, to restore 
their vitality, but, unfortunately, they 
went away too late. They have left be- 
hind them pleasant memories of their 
earnestness and zeal for the cause. We 
deeply sympathize with the mother, who 
still remains to mourn their loss. 

We regret to hear that the long, useful 
and beautiful life of Dr. Taylor has been 
closed by death at the age of seventy- 
seven. Rev.Chas. Taylor, D.D., was greatly 
beloved for the purity of his Christian char- 
acter. He was a perfect gentleman in man- 
ner, a kind and sympathetic friend, a 
consecrated, useful minister, and humble 
and cheerful philanthropic worker. He 
wrought well, and has now entered into 
his reward. He has been a subscriber to 
the JouRNAL for many years. 

J.—What characteristic developments 
are essential to those having a singing 
voice ? 

We would say, in reply, it is essential 
that a person should have a fine physique. 
The alto singer generally possesses the 
Vital temperament, while the tenor and 
soprano possess the Mental temperament. 
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The baritone has generally a Motive Vital 
temperament, while a bass has a pre- 
dominance of the Vital temperament. 
The Mental characteristics necessary are 
large Tune, Time, Ideality, Sublimity, 
Benevolence, Spirituality, Comparison 
and Inhabitiveness. But each depart- 
ment of song has its particular kind of 
well-developed faculties. Thus we find 
the variety divided into ballad music, 
sacred music, patriotic music, classical 
music, and comic songs. 


W. G. Alexander is lecturing with much 
success in Green River, Wyo., after a suc- 
cessful trip in Rock Springs. 

“T am well pleased with the JoURNAL. 
I believe it is a benefit to humanity, and I 
intend to renew my subscription.” 

L. A. H., Hesper, Kans. 

Mr. E. C. Logan, class of ’96, writes 
from Correctionville, that he has been 
very busy for some months past. 

“TI like the JoURNAL all right, but I 
wish you would give us more on Physiog- 
nomy.” E. S. C., Whittier, Ia. 

The American Institute session, com- 
mencing on September 6, will be one of 
unusual interest, judging from the pres- 
ent outlook, and also the valuable pro- 
gramme of lectures being arranged for. 

Mr. Humphreys writes from Denver 
how much he is interested in seeing from 
time to time mention of the work some 
of his fellow-students of ’96 are doing. 

Mr. Openshaw, graduate of °96, though 
deprived of his sight, is doing good work 
in Arizona, and we wish him well. There 
is great credit due to one so unfortunate- 
ly situated, and yet so rich in Intuition. 

It was said by one of the audience, at 
the Brooklyn lectures Miss Fowler has 
been giving in the College of Music, that 
“Tt was the best he had ever heard on the 
subject.” . 

“The Child Culture” department, by 
Uncle Joseph, in the May number, con- 
tains a most beautiful picture of parental 
affection, and childish simplicity and 
love. A mother so blessed is a mother 
indeed. 

Will all subscribers endeavor, during 
the next six months, to secure one addi- 
tional subscriber to the JOURNAL. 

Look out for the July number. It will 
be the first number of the second volume 
of the ’98 series, and a refreshing number 
for the hot spell we anticipate. 

Miss J. A. Fowler delivered the second 
of her lectures, May 9th, on “ Music and 
Phrenology,” in the College of Music, 
Brooklyn. The audience was very ap- 
preciative, applauding the remarks, and 
the selections rendered by Mrs. Merrick. 
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The character reading at the close of 
the lecture was very instructive and en- 
tertaining—the character of Prof, White- 
law, instructor of the college, being one 
of the subjects. 

“Handel and Mendelssohn” were the 
musical composers dealt with in Miss 
Fowler’s second lecture at the Brooklyn 
College of Music. 


THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC AS A 
HEALTH RESTORER. 
Brooklyn, May 2d. 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler, Lecturer on 


Music, and member of the N. C. M. T., 
said yesterday at the Musical College 
that she believed music had a very bene- 
ficial effect on restoring the health of 
both body and mind; that, by using it as 
a health-giving agent, of course the vari- 
ous moods of mind should be taken into 
consideration, and its different varieties 
used as required; that certain kinds of 
music act upon peculiar organizations in- 
juriously, just as the whip and spur stim- 
ulate the race-horse at first, only to ex- 
haust him. There are other kinds of 
music, however, which have the tendency 
to soothe and lubricate the tired nervous 
centres. 

To practise the art of music healing 
successfully, it would be necessary to 
study the different temperaments, and 
the physical conditions of people, and to 
observe, write down and remember the 
different facts which certain kinds of 
music produce upon certain conditions of 
body and mind. 

In applying music as a means of cure, 
judgment, common-sense and, above all, 
sympathy, are in part our guide, but un- 
doubtedly experience will eventually give 
us rules for its right application. 

Let some congenial friend, well versed 
in the “divine art,” perform upon the 
violin, guitar, or harp, producing the 
sweetest sounds, and allowing the patient 
to lie on a couch, and prescribe the kind 
most suitable to his present mood. Then 
the music would be en rapport with the 
organization of the tired one. The tact 
and quick sympathy of the musician must 
do the rest. 

I could give you many instances of the 
marvellous power of music as a thera- 
peutic agent. The music should not be 
necessarily sad, but of that quality to 
make self-forgetfulness possible. The 
guild of St. Cecilia in England has three 
principal objects. First, to test by trials 
made in a large number of cases of ill- 
ness the power of soft music to induce 
calmness of mind, alleviation of pain, and 
sleep. 

Secondly, to provide a large number of 
special trained musicians, who shall be 
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in readiness to answer promptly the sum- 
mons of a physician. 

Thirdly, to provide a large hall in the 
central part of the city, in which music 
shall be given throughout all hours of the 
day and night. This music to be con- 
veyed by telephone attached to certain 
wards in each of the chief city hos- 
pitals. The Guild commenced its work 
at the Temperance Hospital, and the gen- 
eral effect of the experiment was that 
musie produced general tranquility, and 
sent over 50 per cent. of the patients to 
sleep. This is, indeed, a boon for neu- 
rotic people who are troubled with sleep- 
lessness. 

At Helensburgh, Scotland, the infirm- 
ary committee put a piano into a hospital, 
and a number of ladies formed them- 
selves into a choir, which rendered music, 
vocal and instrumental, for the benefit of 
the patients. The beneficial result was, 
seven out of ten patients were greatly 
affected by the music, and their tempera- 
ture, and the pain from which they were 
suffering, were greatly reduced. 

At Bolton, Lancashire, a party of mu- 
sicians visited the infirmary once a week 
to the great advantage of the patients, 
who preferred quiet music. 

Miss Fowler thinks there is a future for 
this wonderful art, grander that has yet 
been achieved, and she is lecturing on this 
subject to obtain for this health-giver, 
music, its proper place as a potent civil- 
izer, recreator, work inspirer and _ puri- 
fier of human life and health. 


> 
PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 


TISSUE-PAPER PATTERN OF CHILD’S 
SAILOR FROCK, NO. 7,164, FOR COU- 
PON AND TEN CENTS. 


No one style of costume has ever been 
more popular than the sailor, whether 
for boys or for girls. The little frock 
here given has the merit of being sim- 
plicity itself, at the same time that it 
includes all the essential features. As 
shown, the material is blue serge with 
collar and vest of white and trimming of 
narrow blue braid, but a combination of 
blue in two shades or of tan with brown 
can be substituted at will. 

The pattern provides for a short body- 
lining that is simply fitted by shoulder 
and under-arm seams. Gathers collect 
the fulness at the upper edge of the 
skirt portion of the garment, the closing 
of which is effected invisibly at the cen- 
tre-back. The front is cut out, display- 
ing a shield-shaped plastron of the con- 
trasting material, and the neck finishes 
with a close standing band. An attrac- 
tive feature is the large sailor collar that 
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forms a square at the back, and wide 
revers at the front, where it finishes with 
a ribbon bow and ends. The sleeves are 
one-seamed and are gathered top and 
bottom, the wrists finishing with cuff- 
bands upon which the braid is applied 
at evenly spaced distances to correspond 
with the decoration of the dress. 
Attractive little frocks of this descrip- 
tion can be made of serge, cheviot, cash- 
mere, flannel or wash fabrics, the model 





7164—Child’s Sailor Frock. 


being peculiarly well suited to childish 
figures. 

To make this dress for a girl of six 
years will require two and one-half yards 
of forty-four-inch wide material. The 
pattern, No. 7,164, is cut in sizes for girls 
of four, six, and eight years. 


o—_———_ 


Would you know the temperament of 
others and your own, then read “ Tem- 
peraments,” by D. H. Jacques, M.D., 
12mo, 239 pages, price $1.50 postpaid, il- 
lustrated. Every man and woman should 
be conversant with this subject. There 
can be no more interesting subject for re- 
search than is contained in this work. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








= 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE Sovaiies address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. ri 











CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Appleton’s ‘“ Popular Science Month- 
ly,” New York. Sketch of Russell H. 
Chittenden (with portrait); “A Study of 
Children’s Ideals,” by Estelle M. Darrah, 
and contains several tables. Both arti- 
cles are well worth reading, and illustrate 
the excellence of the number. 

“The Southern Medical Record,” At- 
lanta, Ga., contains an article on “ The 
Therapeutics of Parturition,” by C. E. 
Ide, M. D. Some very good thoughts are 
expressed, and advice given. 

“Human Nature,” San Francisco.— 
May.—Articles short, pithy, and to the 

int. Just what we want. 

“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy.” 


—Curing disease, by Dr. T. V. Gifford. 
“The Writer,” Boston.—An article on 
“Humorous Writings” says, 
funny is a serious matter.” 
make jokes for fun. 


“To be 
Men do not 
The article is bright 


throughout. “The Profession of Author- 
ship” is good. ° 

“The Arena,” Boston, contains an ex- 
cellent article on ‘“ President McKinley,” 
by The Editor. 

“Mind,” New York.—The 
Books ” deserves a thought. 

“The Health Magazine,” New York.— 
“Diet in Health and Sickness,” by C. E. 
Simons, M. D., is a good article. 

“The Churchman,” New York, is a 
paper containing good reading for all. 
The children revel in its stories. The 
elders delight in its beautiful illustra- 
tions and its high morals. 

“ The Journal of Hygiene,’ New York, 
contains an article on “ Fatigue, Weari- 
ness, Being Tired,” by the Editor, Dr. 
M. L. Holbrook. 

“The Housekeeper,” Minneapolis, 
Minn., keeps up its usual style. 

“The Chicago Vegetarian.”—A capital 
little monthly. 

* Education,” Boston.—Keeps in touch 
with all educational matters. 

“ The Bookman,” New York, is always 
a welcome visitor. This magazine is 
what its name indicates. It attends to 
books, and illustrates its articles with 
best of portraits. Longfellow and Oliver 
W. Holmes are given this month. 

“Everywhere,” edited by Will Carlton, 
New York, is full of useful and entertain- 
ing reading. 

“ Quarterly Journal of Inebriety ” for 
January is a voluminous expression of 
this organ of the American Association 
for the Study of Alcoholism and its Al- 
lied Diseases. The opening feature is the 
anniversary address by the president of 
the association, Dr. Louis D. Mason, which 
is a graphic review of the objects and 
work of the movement, now nearly thirty 
years old. “Aleoholism in Women,” 
“The Opium Habit,” and “ Epilepsia Al- 
koholica,”’ are other titles of notable 
papers covering liberal spaces. in the 
number. Well edited and impressive in 
general details. Dr. T. D. Crothers, Ed- 
itor, Hartford, Conn. 

“Gaillard’s Medical Journal ”—always 


” 


“* Abuse of 
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helpful and suggestive. Its brief notes 
are full enough and on topics of special 
importance to the profession. Its treat- 
ment of current fads is judicious. New 
York. 

“ Bookman ”—April number is in ad- 
mirable form and comes to the reader as 
a gift of peculiar value, so full are its 
notes on recent publications and so 
graphic its accounts of writers whose 
books have come into recent prominence. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 

* Homiletic Review.”— Monthly.— For 
the clergyman, religious teacher, Bible 
student, this publication has a practical 
usefulness. The current topics that af- 
fect religion and church are discussed 
broadly in these pages, and in a way, 
therefore, to supply thought and inci- 
dent to those who desire them. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York. 

“ Medico-Legal Journal.” — March, — 
Several important papers appear, among 
them the “ Etiology and Treatment of 
Criminality,” “The Brummer Case ”— 
illustrating hysterical degeneracy, “ The 
Marlborough Asylum Affair.” A very 
comprehensive survey of the “ deadly” 
cigarette, by the editor, disposes of much 
romance in the views of many zealous 
reformers. The Psychological depart- 
ment is unusually full and interesting. 
New York. 

The following, among others, have also 
been received: ‘The Pacific Health 
Journal,” ‘Good Housekeeping,” ‘* The 
Youth’s Companion,” ‘‘The American 
Kitchen Magazine,” ‘‘ Normal Instruct- 
or,” “ Suecess.” 





—_——_e- 
FACTS FOR THE FEW. 


An advertisement in the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL is believed by its readers 
to be the solid truth—even as they be- 
lieve our editorials—and such people and 
such a publication will do the advertiser 
signal service. Our theme is character 
building, culture of human talent and 
disposition, personal improvement, and 
right selection of trades and professions. 
Our work for sixty years has been a bless- 
ing and boon to tens of thousands who 
have adopted our advice respecting their 
education, occupation, and the proper se- 
lection of a life companion. 

Not a few poor boys have followed our 
directions in regard to unthought-of lines 
of business, and as a result they have be- 
come wealthy, prosperous, and honored. 

Young men and young women who 
have to make their own way in the world 
and wish to start right in the proper 
work of life, and mothers with chil- 
dren, whom they wish to guide correctly, 
visit our consultation rooms daily, and 


later on they load us with grateful 
thanks, and for years bring their friends 
to us for advice, and frequently pay the 
fees for them. ’ 

We think all our readers do not proper- 
ly appreciate the benefit of a good mem- 
ory. As one has said: “ Memory is the 
most important function of the brain; 
without it life would be a blank. Our 
knowledge is all based on memory. Ev- 
ery thought, every action, our very con- 
ception of personal identity, is based on 
memory. Without memory, all experi- 
ence would be useless; reasoning would 
be based on insufficient data, and would 
be, therefore, fallacious. In this volume 
the author demonstrates that memory is 
a definite faculty, separate from, but as- 
sociated with, all the other faculties of 
the brain.” 

In this connection we refer our readers 
to the work entitled ‘“‘ Memory and Intel- 


_lectual Improvement.” It shows how to 


cultivate the memory, strengthen and ex- 
pand the intellect, specially embodying 
the education of ourselves, showing per- 
sonal effort as indispensable. Original 
capability, while conferred by nature, 
however great, produces little unless 
assiduously cultivated. It tells how to 
“sharpen up,” to obviate forgetfulness, 
improve the memory, a power more val- 
uable than Klondyke gold. $1.00, post- 
paid. 


OUR SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


Human life is enriched and consoli- 
dated by its social relations, and, from 
the day when it was said, “ It is not good 
that man should be alone,” until now, 
domestic affection has been the tie that 
has bound the race and blessed it. In this, 
as in other earthly relations, the bane has 
inclined to shadow the footsteps of the 
blessing, and, for the lack of knowledge 
more than for a lack of virtue, human life 
has often been wrecked. So powerful 
and persistent a force as the social in- 
stinct needs light and guidance to insure 
the blessing and avoid the bane. A little 
work by a great thinker, Prof. O. S. Fow- 
ler, aims to do this. It is intended to be 
of service to the young and a guide to the 
matured, as an aid to social purity in the 
right restraint and appropriate exercise 
of this most influential instinct of the 
race. It ought to be perused by every 
young person dawning into puberty, and 
its fatherly monitions heeded by all. 

Its title is “ Amativeness, Including 
Warning and Advice to Married and 
Single.” It constitutes No. 4 of the 
“ Fowler & Wells Library,” and the small 
fraction of a dollar (25 cents) which it 
costs should give it a very wide circula- 
tion. The world suffers for the want of 
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its monitions ; thousands may be saved 
from going astray by its timely sugges- 
tions, and all would be profited by its 
perusal. 

The love literature of the day, which 
is so widely diffused and so eagerly read, 
serves to cultivate and increase this won- 
derful factor in human life; but it does 
not seek to educate the young to be its 
own master in the wise guidance and con- 
trol of its love. It is the aim of this work 
to meet this universally needed result. 
Price, 25 cents. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Try to interest your friends and neigh- 
bors in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. If 
you are not able to secure a subscription 
give them a catalogue of the many “ Good 
Books for All” published on the subject, 
or send to us for information, etc., as to 
organizing a Phrenological Society in 
your locality. You should organize so- 
cieties, clubs for examination or charac- 
ter reading from proper photographs, 
telling what each is best fitted for in his 
or her life work, whether as merchant or 
mechanic, lawyer or doctor, preacher or 
teacher, artist or engineer, bookkeeper or 
salesman. Phrenology, you will remem- 
ber, is the key to character, and with our 
sixty years of professional experience as 
phrenologists, we are well able to give 
just the information desired. We have 
special departments for delineation of 
character, instruction, public and private, 
the latter by mail if not by personal pres- 
ence; also a business department for gen- 
eral correspondence with customers, for 
a single book or subscription to PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL.; and a department for 
agents, to whom special confidential and 
liberal terms are offered. Write us for 
any thing you want, books or information 
about them, subscriptions or examina- 
tions, “‘ How to Learn Phrenology ” your- 
self or how to have others taught. Be 
sure to write your name and post office 
plainly that no mistake or confusion may 
arise between us, and we are sure we can 
answer to your entire satisfaction. If in 
New York call and see us at 27 East 
Twenty-first street, from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., 
where we have been attending to every 
call for over sixty years. Remember the 
number is 27 East, and the street is 
Twenty-first Street. 





A new Bust is now ready, which is the 
most complete thing of the kind ever 
offered to the public. Weight, beauty, 
and usefulness have all been taken into 
account. It is offered at the remarkably 
low price of $4. Write for further par- 
ticulars, enclosing stamp for reply. 
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| COUPON ENTITLING TO ONE PAT- 
| TERN ANY SIZE. 
Cut this out, fill in your name and ad- 
dress, and mail it to THE PAT- 
| TERN DEPARTMENT OF 
THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 


No, 7,164 Years........ 


wee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Inclose 10 cents to pay mailing 
and handling expenses for each pat- 
tern wanted. 





HOW TO GET OUR BOOKS. 


From Bookstores.—Some of our books 
are carried in stock by every bookseller. 
If your bookseller does not have what 
you want, he will gladly order it for you 
and furnish it at the regular price. 

You May Order Direct.—The present 
facilities for sending books by mail or 
express are such that it is almost as easy 
to get a book from New York as to buy it 
at yourown home. Then you have an ad- 
vantage in always receiving the latest 
edition and a perfect copy. Some of the 
express companies have arranged to take 
books at about the same rates as they 
would cost if sent by mail; and, as they 
give a receipt, safe delivery is insured. 
If you will give your nearest express of- 
fice, we will send your books that way, 
when it can be done. 

When You Write to Us.—Always begin 
your letter with your post-office address, 
not forgetting the State. After you have 
told us what you want, be sure and sign 
your name. 

When You Send Money by Mail, send it 
in the form of money orders, express 
money orders, drafts on New York, or in 
registered letters. Postage stamps will 
be accepted for fractional parts of a dol- 
lar. Do not stick them to the letter, nor 
separate them from each other. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In response to a considerable demand 
the articles published by Dr. H. S. Dray- 
ton on the therapeutic uses of the rectal 
douche in the Science of Health depart- 
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ment of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
are now published in a revised and ex- 
tended form, entitled ‘“ Therapeutical 
Uses of Intestinal Lavage.” The great 
value of the treatment having been de- 
monstrated in his professional practice 
as well as by observers long before him, 
it is confidently and earnestly recom- 
mended to those afflicted by disorders of 
digestion and maladies relating to diges- 
tion. 

The pamphlet is a full exposition of the 
treatment, and illustrated. Price, 30 
cents postpaid. 


SLOWLY AND HEALTHILY. 


Once in a great while some one dis- 
. covers a gold mine, and so becomes rich 
with a rush. Now and then a business 
man, with a long look ahead, gets such 
control of some phase of the market that 
he makes a fortune in a few months, or 
a few days. But the great mass of busi- 
ness men who attain success grow slowly, 
and so healthily. I have often thought 
that the growth of character in a man 
and the growth of ability in business are 
very much alike.—G@illam. 


ARE YOU A BUSINESS MAN ? 
That is the question, and we can an- 
swer it for you. Write at once for par- 
ticulars. 





“ Practical Typewriting,” by Bates Tor- 
rey, which is now in the third edition, is 
having a constantly increasing sale. It 
has been acceptably received by reviewers 
all over the country. Old, as well as new 
operators, no matter of what machine, 
find this book invaluable, and their ex- 
pressions of commendation are extremely 
gratifying to both author and publisher. 
Contains many valuable features, such as 
fac-simile examples of titles, legal forms, 
court testimony, tabulating, fancy bor- 
ders, ete. Postpaid, to any address, 1.00. 





‘** Physical Culture,” founded on Delsar- 
tean Principles, by Carrica Le Favre, con- 
tains an explanation of the principles of 
Delsartean Philosophy, and many useful 
and valuable practical suggestions. The 
book is psycho-physiological, showing 
how largely corporeal conditions may be 
controlled and dominated by mental ones, 
which is formulated in a line of Del- 
sarte’s “Form is the plastic art of the 
ideal.” Life, soul, and mind make up the 
trinity of this philosophy. The work 
treats of relaxing, expanding, poising, 
and development, with instructions for 
exercises which are useful to classes or to 
individuals at home. Directions for dif- 
ferent kinds of breathing, mental, moral 
and physical, are treated of in Lesson VII. 
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Lesson IX. is on the thermometers, giv- 
ing the language of the shoulder, elbow, 
wrist, hip, knee, and ankle. The body, 
as the clothing of the soul, must be given 
its highest and best development, and be 
trained to express the sway of its inmate. 
The Miscellaneous Items, at the close of 
the pamphlet, are also very valuable, 
with directions about air, food, sleep, and 
clothing. The decrying of starch, which 
is offensive to every artistic eye, and 
which, by preventing ventilation, is detri- 
mental to health, is also of interest to all 
who regard sanitary and esthetic dress- 
ing. Price is 25 cents in paper, 75 cents 
in cloth. 





Every person contemplating matri- 
mony would do wisely to purchase “ The 
Science of a New Life,” by John Cowan, 
M.D. This work has received the unquali- 
fied endorsement of the medical profes- 
sion, the clergy, and our other best peo- 
ple. Crown 8vo,*405 pages, illustrated. 
In cloth, $3.00. Address this office. 





Send a two-cent stamp for a “ Mirror of 
the Mind” and a catalogue of valuable 
books on Self - Culture, Health, Hygiene, 
ete. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Pure, mild, curative and the 
ideal toilet soap. Used daily for 
bathing renders the skin sweet, 
soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 





‘‘A luxury for shampooing.’”’ 
—Medical Standard, Chicago 


It allays itching, removes dan- 
druff and prevents baldness. 





The Packer Mfg. Co. 
New York 
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A YEAR BOOK OF MENTAL SCIENCE 
Edited by Miss J. A. FOWLER and THOMAS CROW Price 15 Cents, Postage 4 Cents 
CONTENTS 


FRONTISPIECE: The late Professor Nelson Sizer.—Professor Nelson Sizer, a Reminiscence. By Jessie A. Fowler. 
—The late Professor Nelson Sizer. D. T. Elliott —Phrenology as a Scientific Basis for Reading Character. 
Rev. F. W. Wilkinson.—Musicians. James Webb.—How to Benefit by Phrenology. J. F. Hubert.—Charac- 
ter Grafting. J. A. Fowler.—The Ethical Value of Phrenology. G. H. J. Dutton.—Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy. A. Hubert.—The Brighton Phrenological Society.—Character Reading, Phrenologically, Physiog- 
nomically and Intuitively. J. Millott Severn.—Advantages of Phrenology. J. B. Keswick.—The Land of 
Tea, Rice, Silk and Fiendish Cruelty. Dr. Joseph Simms.—The late Prelat Kneipp. Gustav Stephan.—Osse- 
ous or Bone Structure ; its importance as regards Character.—Parental Ambition —Silas Hocking.—A Few 
Notes on Skulls.—Phreno-Physiognomic Portraits of well-known Personages.—The Professional Phrenologist. 
—Pathological Physiognomy.—Phrenology in Australia.—Memory.—Biographical Sketch and Delineation of 
Character. —Brain Alteration and Physical Improvement.—John Ruskin and Max Miiller Compared.—The 
Influence of Food upon Character —Phrenvlogy as an Aid to Mental Perception.—Suciety Reports, The 
Death Roll, Field Notes, Book Notice, Register. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 

27 East 2ist Street, New York 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. 


HUMAN SCIENCE; OR, PHRENOLOGY 


By PROF. O. S. FOWLER 


The work treats of the Mind and its organ, the Brain, showing the wonderful sympathy 
between them 

Of the Meutal Temperament, showing the best organization ; how bad qualities may be 
improved, and good ones developed into controlling powers. 

Of Character in Individuals, showing how to recognize and read it; what traits of character 
are indicated by various forms, complexions, eyes intonations, modes of walking, etc. 

In short, there is scarcely a question concerning the various relations of life which is not 
discussed and solved in this wonderful volume, containing 1211 pages and over 200 engravings. 


Bound in Extra Fine Satin Finish Cloth, $3.00; 18s. each 








Bound in Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, 3.75; 21s. each 
FOWLER & WELLS CO, L. N. FOWLER & CO, 
27 East 21st Street - NEW YORK 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, LONDON 





A NEW BOOK EDEOLOGY |! 


Plain Truths for All 
A TREATISE ON THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM 








{im three parts, including 


PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE gee oo 
HYGIENE or trHE GENERATIVE SYSTEM 


By SYDNEY BARRINCTON ELLIOT, M.D.. 





Containing Plain Facts on Private Subjects for all Adults 


This book deals in an open, frank, but delicate way, 
with all points of interest on the generative system. 


It Treats of Personal and Social Physiology and Hygiene. Price, $1.50 





Agents Wanted, to whom liberal terms will be given on application 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 
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In Which of These Signs Were You Born? 


Send date of birth and 25c. for true 
reading of your life and possibilities. Reliability 
guaranteed. Address E. G. AMES, Tribune 
Building, P. O. Box 236, New York. 








AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK 
FIRST ISSUED IN 1897 


True Manliness 


A POCKET COMPANION FOR 
BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


Just what every youth needs to help him on 
in the world, as it contains warning, advice, 
encouragement, inspiration from the pen of 
one who has been over the road himself. 


By Rev. C. E. Walker, D.D. 


Here is what some of those who have ex- 
amined it have to say : 


RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE, Dayton, O., says 
of TRUE MANLINESS: ‘We regard the 
book most favorably and heartily com- 
mend it to young men of this age.” 

‘Tt is a thoroughly wholesome volume. 
It impresses high ideals and the impor- 
tance of giving proper care to the develop- 
ment of the body and mind.”—NEw TIMEs. 


Price, in beautiful cloth binding, 75 cents; 
3s. 6d. English 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 EAST 21st Street, New York 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 





PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING 


By BATES TORREY. 


Third Edition. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE TOUCH OR ALL-FINGER METHOD. 


For Schools, Business Colleres and Private Instructions. 
SEND FOREIDESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


8vo, over 200 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 E. 2ist St., N. Y. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 





CATALOGUE and MIRROR OF THE MIND—Free 





SCIENCE OF LIFE 


OR, 


MANHOOD, 


WOMANHOOD 


And their Mutual Interrelation; Love, its Laws, Power, etc.; Selection 
or Mutual Adaptation; Courtship, Married Life, etc. 
By PROF. O. S. FOWLER 
The work treats off‘ Sexual Science .”’ which is simply that great code of natural 
laws by which the Almighty requires the sexes to be governed in their mutual relations. 


A knowledge of these laws is of highest importance. 


eloquent in its denunciation of vice. 


It is pure, elevating in tone, 


How to choose a husband ; how to select a wife ; how to have a healthy and happy 


family. 1052 pages, illustrated. 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IN 1899 





Werner's 
Encyclopedia of Music 
and Oratory 


TERMINOLOGY 
DEFINITIONS 
BIOGRAPHY 


Elocutionary Editor 
F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK 


Musial Editor 
FREDERICK REDDALL 


Assisted by a Large Corps 
of Eminent Specialists 


To those signifying an interest in this work,{pro- 
spectuses, etc. will be sent as fast as issued. 


EDGAR S. WERNER 
Publisher 
108 East 16th Street, New York 


What Am | Good For? ““sitcrcr aint.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st Street, New York 


PHYSIOGNOMY MADE EASY 


BY ANNIE |. OPPENHEIM 


Price, is., or 50 cents 
Paper boards, fully illustrated. 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyRiGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Seetien may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w ether an 
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A Hew Phrenological Game ! 





IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR, 
SUBLIMITY. 

This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the basis of the 
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BEST BOOKS ON ,WATER=CURE. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 
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By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with tne Confessions and Observations of 
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By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M.D. 12mo, 144 pp. 
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The Practice of Water-Cure. 
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The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic- 


ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 


The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. 
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Size Outside, 44x84x4% inches. Weight Complete, 3 lbs. 


FINISHED IN POLISHED CASES 


All the Metal parts are finely Nickel-Plated. Gives three Currents: Primary, 
Secondary, and Primary and Secondary Combined. 





The following are some of the points of superiority possessed by the ‘‘ SCIENCE :” 


« 

lst SIMPLICITY. It issosimple that a child can operate it by following the printed irstructious 
that go with each machine. 

2nd CONVENIENCE. It is always ready for instant use, by simply opening the box and moving 
the switch. 

3rd DURABILITY. It is well made from the best material, and with ordinary care will last a life- 
time, the dry battery cell being the only part wearing out. 

4th PORTABILITY. Owing to the battery being dry, the machine can be carried anywhere and 
in any position, without damage to itself or other goods packed with it. 

5th CLEANLINESS. The battery used being a dry one, there is no corrosive liquid to handle, or 
to corrode the metal parts of the machine. 

6th ECONOMY. One cell of the battery will operate the machine from nine months toa year, and 
cost only Seventy-five cents for a new cell. This is less than the cost of the zincs alone, 
besides the additional labor and expense of having to mix and bother with the acids, etce., 

_ #8 in other batteries. 

7th CURRENT. The currents are smooth, flexible and pleasing, and can be graduated from one 
barely perceptible to one that cannot be endured, the graduation being uniform and even. 

8th WEIGHT. The complete machine, ready for use, weighs only 3% lbs. 

As both the *“ Burnley” and ‘* Mesco”’ Dry Batteries are Standard Batteries, in universal use 
and for sale by every electrical supply house, there is no trouble in replacing worn out cells with 
new ones. 

In making this machine, the aim has been to produce a thoroughly reliable and efficient Electro- 
Medical Battery at the lowest possible cost, and also upona design that would warrant the physician 
in adopting it for his own use at his office, and to recommend it to his patients, with every confidence 
in its simplicity and efficiency. 

Sent to any address on receipt of Price, $6.00 Address 
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27 East 2ist Street, New York- 
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As the title implies, Professor Brown has endeavored to present 

the science of human expression in a manner so simple, so 
concise and so reasonable, that no student with average zeal and 
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One hundred Choice Readings. 





328 pages, handsomely bound in Green Cloth, $1.00. 
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Well Dressed Woman. 


The Publicaticn of this work has received a most cordial response 
from the public especially at the hands of the sensible women for 


whom it was written. 
of earnest workers 


Miss Frances E. Willard, and the whole corps 
in the W. 


Cc. T. U., are very hearty in their 


appreciation and interest, and will do much to circulate the book and 


place it where it will do the most good. 


The first edition has been 


very rapidly sold, and a new one revised, with new illustrations. 


Below will be found notices of the press: 


“Its advice is of the kind that can be followed, 
and the woman be assured that she is well- 
dressed.” — Methodist Recorder. 


“The principles of art and morals appiied to 
dress will put an end to the present unconscious 
suicide going on among women, and will restore 
beauty of form and grace of motion.’’— Woman's 
Journal. 

“It suggests for the present corseted modes 
others which are certainly more healthful, art- 
istic, and moral, and are, some of them, qvite as 
pleasing to the convention- bound observer.’ —The 
Argonaut. 

** Mrs. Ecob’s book is valuable, not only in other 

ints, but in its exposition, both in text and 
lustrations, of the artistic ideal and rules of 
dress. We commend it especially to school girls. 
young women at college ‘and young mothers,’’-- 
Christian at Work. 


By mail, post-paid on receipt of price, $1.00; 4s. 





‘One more effort toward the emancipation of 
wonan frum slavery to dressmakers. Itis sen- 
sible throughout, and all the stronger by being 
temperate in tone. Beside deprecating the evils 
of fashionable dress, the author suggests many 
remedies, all of which are reasonable, while none 
are ugly. Many good illustrations reveal dis- 
couraging facts and pleasing possibilities.”— 
Godey'’s Magazine. 


“ Every intelligent woman will find something 
to interest her in the Chapter on Art Principies 
Applied to Dress.’’—Literary Digest. 


‘*Mrs. Ecob regards essentials. She rationally 
discusses ber subject from various points of view. 
She provesthat a woman can be well dressed, be 
comingly, healthfully ard comfortably, irrespect- 
ive of much which now irritates body and mind— 
and soul ?— because prescribed by would-be auto- 
cratic fashion.””—Peterson’s Magazine. 
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An illustrated book, gives valuable hints of how 
to succeed in life. Sent for five 2 cent stamps. 
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